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ON THE FACULTIES OF MAN. 


BY HON. E. C. SEAMAN, 


NO. Il. 


EXERCISE and discipline being neces- 
sary to develop, strengthen, and bring 
to perfection all the moral, as well as 
the intellectual and physical faculties 
of man, industry, in which I would 
include both mental and physical la- 
bor, may be regarded as one of the first 
and greatest of virtues. Indeed, it 
would seem from the very nature and 
constitution of man, as well as from 
the original command to him, that he 
should eat bread in the sweat of his 
face, to have been imposed upon every 
well person, as a duty, to attend to 
some business or employment, either of 
utility to himself or his fellow beings, 
which may serve to exercise, develope 
and discipline his organs and faculties. 
The necessity of industry in this view 
of the subject seems to have been im- 
posed upon man by the Deity for a 
two-fold object: first, to develope and 
discipline his intellectual organs and 
faculties, to enable him to provide him- 
self with the necessaries and comforts 
of life, and to maintain his offspring, 
and to people, replenish and subdue the 
earth; secondly, to develope his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, to fit him 
for living in a state of society in this 
world, and for a higher state of exis- 
tence in the world to come. That this 








life is but a state of probation, to de- 
velope the faculties of man, and fit him 
for another and better world, is believed 
not only by Christians, but by a large 
proportion of the Pagan nations of the 
earth. 

That exercise increases in size, as 
well as strengthens, all the organs of 
the human system, is verified in the 
case of the blacksmith, whose right 
arm, by the daily use of heavy ham- 
mers, in forging and working iron, be- 
comes much larger and stronger than 
the arms of any other class of men. 
It is a general rule, applying to all 
classes of persons, that the limbs and 
organs, or parts of the system most ex- 
ercised, becomes the strongest. The 
mind, as has been previously remarked, 
depends entirely upon physical organs 
—that is, upon the brain and nervous 
system, as instruments, in, through, 
and by means of which it acts, and it 
cannot do without them, except within 
a very limited sphere. The physical 
organs are not only the medium through 
which the mind receives impressions 
from, and ideas of, external objects, by 
means of sensation, and by which it 
conveys its influence by volition to the 
muscular system, but the brain is also 
the vehicle in and by the aid of which 
the mind thinks, wills, recalls previous 
impressions and ideas, compares, judges, 
deduces conclusions, and goes through 
with any complicated process of rea- 
soning. This being the case, the ca- 
pacity, power and fertility of the in- 
tellect; its quickness of perception and 
of action, retentiveness of memory, 
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and power of comparing, judging and 
reasoning with accuracy, depend much, 
if not mostly, upon the physical or- 
gans, and instruments by 
which it acts. Though ideas, princi- 

ples, sensations and truths are not 

innate, or inherent in the mind, yet 

the faculties and capacities by means of 

which the mind acts, becomes conscious 

of sensations, conceives ideas, and de- 

duces principles and truths by a process 

of reasoning, are innate; that is, in- 

herent in the mind itself, in connection 

with the physical organs ; and cannot 

be developed without organs of some 

kind; as instruments of action. Hence 

the necessity of a spiritual body at the 

resurrection, as represented by St. Paul ; 
and hence the power and peculiar char- 

acteristics of every man’s intellect de- 

pends very much, if not entirely, upon 

the organization, and the greater or 

less degree of perfection of the physi- 

cal organs of the mind, by means of 
which it acts. 

The atheists, and many physiologists 
and physicians, will insist that the mind 
and all its faculties not only depend 
upon organization, but are the direct 
result and effect of organization, and 
cannot have any existence without it ; 
, in other words, that we have no 
mind, and that the faculties usually 
called mental faculties are the result 
and effect of a compound of the mate- 
rial substances composing the body. 
Now the whole comprises all its parts, 
and a compound comprises all the prop- 
erties of each and all of the simple ele- 
ments of which it is composed. All 
the substances composing the body, 
and all matter with which we are ac- 
quainted, except light, caloric, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, which are called 
imponderable substances, possess the 
property of gravitation, and also the 
properties of the chemical aftnities, 
and these properties are uniformly the 
same under all circumstances, whether 
in a simple or compound state. The 
gravitating principle of matter is nei- 
ther increased nor diminished by com- 
pounding or combining it im any mode 


means of 


or 
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or manner whatever. Man, however, 
and all animals, possess not only the 
power of resisting the action of grayj. 
tation, but also the power, by means of 
the mind, by the faculty of volition 
acting upon the muscular system, of 
raising from the ground and carrying 
great weights, in opposition to the prin. 
ciple of gravitation, and the laws of the 
material world. This is equivalent to 
demonstrative proof, that mind cannot 
be composed of matter of the material 
world, nor the result or effect of the 
organization of such matter, for all na- 
ture’s laws are uniform, and cannot act 
inconsistent with themselves; but man 
acts inconsistent with the laws of mat- 
ter, and therefore he must have a prin- 
ciple, spirit or power within him, not 
derived from this matter, with which 
his acts are inconsistent. But another 
class of reasoners start up and say, that 
mind is the same as caloric, light, eclee- 
tricity, magnetism or 
two or 


i compound of 
more of these imponderable 
substances, and thus attempt to ‘evade 
my argument, that mind acts inconsis- 
tent with such matter, and therefore 
cannot be composed of it. Let us ex: 
amine this argument. Caloric, light, 
electricity, &e., though not possessed of 
the principle of gravitation, are goy- 
erned by fixed laws, and operated upon 
by external substances ; by the laws of 
atfinity, or attraction, and the more 
general law of a tendency to establish 
an equilibrium. It is impossible for 
any of these substances to act in and 
of itself, without being excited to ac- 
tion by some attnity, or attraction ex- 
ternal to itself; and when it acts, it 
always acts In comformity with laws 
tixed and certain in themselves, and in 
a uniform manner, under the same cl- 
cumstances. Mind, on the contrary, 1s 
endowed by the Creator with self-acting 
power, or power to originate action in 
and of itself, and to act without being 
put in motion by any cause or motive 
external to itself; and it can act arb 
trarily and accerding to its own whims 
or caprice, and is not subject in its acts 
and movements to fixed laws, like ca 
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lorie, electricity and other imponderable 
substances. God has made it after His 
own image, and mi ade it a cause in and 
of itself, and thus it has the power of 
originating ac tion, and acting according 
to its own free will. In this consists 
‘ts freedom of will, and in fact its en- 
tire will, including the self-determining 
power of the will. There is in chem- 
istry a principle called elective affinity, 
and double elective affinity ; and in 
each case, a simple substance is at- 
tracted towards two other substances at 
the same time, and is uniformly gov- 
by the strongest attnity, and 
- the weakest ; but I presume 
no man ever thought of calling this 
elective aftinity, freedom of action or 
freedom of will, and being governed by 
the strongest motive; and yet, if the 
mind is governed by a physical neces- 
sity from which it cannot escape, and 
which makes all its acts certain, be- 
cause subject to fixed laws and external 
causes operating upon it, its freedom of 
action and of willis no greater than 
that of two substances which are at- 
tracted to each other by the chemical 
laws of elective affinity. The mind 
also compares, Judges, reasons and de- 
duces conclusions, but two minds rare- 
ly reason precisely alike. Some reason 
with great accuracy, and are seldom led 
into error, while others are constantly 
led astray by their passions and preju- 
(ices, as well as by their own inherent 
weakness, and can scarcely deduce the 
the most trifling conclusion without 
danger of falling into error. Can elec- 
tricity or magnetism judge, compare or 
dbo and does it not uniformly act 
by the same laws, and always with the 
same accur: wey, and if it could reason 
with accuracy in one case, would it not 
(lo so in ever yease? T hexe views seem 
conclusive to my mind, that the intel- 
lect or mind of man is of a higher or- 
igin, and possesses more inherent pow- 
ers and capacities than that of ay 
of the matter or elements of matter of 
this material universe > and yet it m: Ly 
be a mere centre of action, or an organ 
‘milder by means of its own powers of 
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attraction, and unable to act to any ex- 
tent without organs as its instrument 
of action. 

It seems to bea law of the animal as 
well as the vegetable economy, that like 
shall produce its like, subject to slight 
modifications of climate, and other cir- 
cumstances having an indirect influence. 
Hence, if we plant maize, usually called 
Indian corn, we do not expect to reap 
wheat, nor vice versa. Grains and veg- 
etables do, however, partially change 
their character by being cultivated for 
several years in a different climate and 
different soil. So with man; he not 
only reproduces his kind, but hands 
down to his posterity his peculiar phys- 
ical organization, his form, strength, 
and even his weaknesses and diseases ; 
and also the form and organization of 
his brain and nervous system, and his 
peculiar characteristics of mind, and 
traits of character depending upon them. 
Many of man’s weaknesses are brought 
upon himself by misconduct, licentious- 
ness, intemperance, luxury and indo- 
lence, or violating the natural laws of 
God in some other mode; and the 
physical evils resulting therefrom, are 
handed down to his posterity. Hence 
we read in Seripture that the sins of 
the father are visited upon his children 
even unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration. 

The climate, mode of life, and habits 
and customs of any people have an 
effect upon their physical constitution 
and formation, upon the organs of 
sense, and the brain and nervous sys- 
tem or organs of the mind, as well ; 
upon the shape of the head and fea. 
tures of the face, and formation of the 
limbs and body. The more active the 
minds of a people, the greater and more 
perfect will be the development of the 
brain, and it will be adapted to the 
character of their pursuits, and the 
kind of mental exercise they usually 
have. <All these physical peculiarities 
are more or less handed down to pos- 
terity from generation to generation, 
and affect the national mind and consti- 
tute the national character. Hence we 
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observe that the leading characteristics 
of the people of almost every nation, 
in the progress of time, no matter what 
or whence their origin, have become 
assimilated to each other, and consti- 
tute what is called national character. 
Some, like the Arabs and Tartars, have 
been entirely stationary, and suffered 
scarcely any change in their national 
character and condition for many cen- 
turies ; others, like the Turks, have 
degenerated, and been actually sinking 
in the scale of civilization ; whilst 
many other nations have been develop- 
ing their mental and moral capacities 
as well as the resources of their coun- 
try, and making rapid strides in the 
high career of civilization, towards that 
state of perfection of our constitution 
designed by the Deity. 


Mankind were designed by an all- 
wise and benevolent Creator for as 


much happiness in this world as is 
consistent with their constitution and 
nature, being made subject to physical 
as well as moral evil, pain and death, 
and placed here in a state of probation, 
trial and discipline for another state of 
existence. God could have created 
man otherwise, but, as maintained by 
the great and learned Burlamaqui, m 
his natural and political law, the Deity 
being: all-wise, could not do—that is, 
there was a moral, if not a physical im- 
possibility, in lis doing what was in- 
consistent with itself; He could not 
desire to effect an object: without using 
the most tit means to attain it ; and 
could not use means inconsistent with 
the object in view; nor inconsistent 
with other parts of his works, and the 
framework of his moral government, 
which is carried into effect mostly by 
means of the general operation of plys- 
ical laws. He might have created man 
a spiritual being, and not subject to 
death, but He could not make him a 
free agent, a rational being, partly spir- 
itual and partly corporeal, subject to 
the physical laws of the earth, to the 
reproduction of his kind, and to the 
dissolution or separation of the soul 
und body, and give him the necessary 





jecting him to pain and suffering 





senses and sensibility to etfect the end 
in view, without at the same time sub. 
, both 
physical and mental, and to both. phiys- 
ical and moral evil. The evils, how. 
ever, to which the nature and constitu. 
tion of man are incident in this life are 
generally aggravated more than ten 
fold, by reason of his faculties, and the 
capacities of the earth to maintain him, 
not being completely developed, and in 
consequence of his ignorance, indolence, 
vicious habits and passions, and failure 
to act in all cases in accordance with 
the constitution of his nature and the 
laws of the material world. 

It was evidently intended by the Cre- 
ator that man should be an industrious 
being; that he should subdue and _ cul- 
tivate the earth, and develope its re- 
sources, in order to supply himself with 
all that is necessary to preserve life, 
promote health, strength, activity and 
longevity, and to multiply and people 
the earth ; and as an incentive to do so, 
he was created with physical ap petites, 
and mental passions. It is universally 
admitted that he was designed as a 
rational being, but of what use would 
reason be to him, if he were so far gov- 
erned by natural causes, that he could 
not be influenced in the least by his 
own reason? It is also evident that he 
was designed as a social being, a moral 
being and wu religious being; that 1s, 
that he should fulfill all the require- 
ments of the law of nature, as_hereto- 
fore explained. The natural propen- 
sity of man to seek the society of his 
fellow- -man, and to sympathize with and 
participate in the pleasures of his asso- 
clates, 1s conclusive evidence that he is 
by nature a social being ; his propensity 
to sympathize with and participate 
the sufferings and misfortunes of his 
fellow-man, even though strangers to 
him, and his instinctive inclination to 
relieve them, is evidence that he is 4 
moral being: the whole history of the 
human family, in all ages, and almost 
all countries, shows that next to avarice, 


religious feeling has influenced a larger 


proportion of mankind, than any other 
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mental passion ; this proves that he is 
a religious being. oF 

All these capacities and propensities 
of his nature are given him to be em- 
ployed and exercised and gratified, 
partly as a means to develope his facul.. 
ties and fit him for a higher state of 
existence, as the final end of his being ; 
and partly as an incentive to action, to 
exercise, and industry, as the principal 
means of attaining the great final end 
and object of his existence. Avarice is 
a mental passion, associated with, and 
co-existing with the desire of gratifying 
hunger, thirst, and other physical wants, 
as well as the desire of show and dis- 
play ; and when it exists in a moderate 
degree, it is consistent with the nature 
and end of man, and becomes a vice, 
only when in excess, and borders on, or 
leads to covetousness and oppression. 
The same may be said of ambition; it 
is laudable as long as its end and ob- 
jects are good ; and vicious when its 
ends and objects are evil. So of dis- 
like, abhorrence, indignation, anger and 
hatred; they are virtues, when excited 
hy vice, misconduct and crime, and be- 
come vicious only when excited by con- 
duct which is correct and imnocent. 
All the natural propensities, instincts, 
appetites and passions of man, were 
given him by the Creator for good and 
wise purposes, and are to be gratitied 
within reasonable and moderate limits ; 
and such gratification is not vicious but 
virtuous, except under such cireumstan- 
ces, and carried to such excess, as leads 
to evil consequences. 

The true mode of testing human acts, 
as well as human laws, is to trace them 
to their remote and natural consequen- 
ces, and if they are calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of man in general, 
or any individuals in particular, with- 
out prejudicing the rights of others, 
they should be deemed conformable to 
the laws of nature and to the will of 
God, and therefore virtuous; but if 
their usual and natural consequences 
are prejudicial to the good of the society, 
community, family or person principally 

ullected by them, they are vicious, un- 











less they are just punishments for a 
violation of a law of God, or for a vio- 
lation of some reasonable and just law 
of man. Man being a free agent and 
liable to do wrong, and commit crime, 
au system of government is rendered 
necessary by the nature and constitu- 
tion of things, and forms part of the 
law of nature ; and to promote the gen- 
eral good of the community, and pro- 
tect them from wrong and violence, it 
becomes necessary to vindicate the ma- 
jesty of the law, by inflicting punish- 
ment, pain and sutlering, upon those 
who violate it. 

All human acts, habits, customs, pas- 
sions, amusements, and conduct, as well 
as human laws, should, therefore, be 
tested by their general and natural ten- 
dency to produce good or evil conse- 
quences ; to promote the general hap- 
piness, or misery of the community, af- 
fected by them. 





SOWING AND REAPING. 


ARE we sowing seeds of kindness ? 
They shall blossom bright ere long. 
Are we sowing secds of discord ? 
They shall ripen into wrong. 
Are we sowing seeds of honor ? 
They shall bring forth golden grain. 
Are we sowing seeds of falsehood ! 
We shall yet reap bitter yain. 
Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
Reaping, we its fruits must see. 


We can never be too careful 
What the seed our hands shall sow; 

Love from love is sure to ripen, 
Hate from hate is sure to grow. 

Seeds of good or ill we scatter 
Heedlessly along our way; 

But a glad or grievous fruitage 
Waits us at the harvest day. 

Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
teaping, we its fruits must see. 
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THE PALACE OF BEAUTY. 


A FAIRY TALE. BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


‘**When the graces of form to the feaiures impart 
The sweetness that lives with an innocent heart.” 

THE following tale, by Mrs. Child, is 
most. exquisitely told, and the moral is of 


the highest and best character. Such a 


sketch cannot fail to make a salutary im- 
pressfon upon the heart of every reader: 


In ancient times, two little princesses 
lived in Scotland, one of whom was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the other dwartish, 
dark-colored, and deformed. One was 
named Rose and the other Marion. The 
sisters did not live happily together. 
Marion hated Rose, because she was 
handsome, and everybody praised her. 
She scowled, and her face absolutely 


_grew black, when anybody asked her 


how her pretty little sister Rose did; and 
once, she was so wicked as to cut off all 
her glossy, golden hair, and throw it on 
the fire. Poor Rose cried bitterly about 
it; but she did not scold or strike her 
sister; for she was an aimable, gentle 
little being as ever lived. No wonder all 
the family ard the neighbors disliked 
Marion; and no wonder her face grew 
uglier and uglier every day. The Scotch 
used to be a very superstitious people; 
and they believed the infant Rose had 
been blessed by the fairies, to whom she 
owed her extraordinary beauty, and ex- 
ceeding goodness. 

Not far from the castle where the prin- 
cess resided, was a deep grotto, said to 
lead to the Palace of Beauty; where the 
queen of the fairies held her court. Some 
said Rose had fallen asleep there, one 
day, when she had grown tired of chas- 
ing a butterfly, and that the queen had 
dipped her in an immortal fountain, from 
which she had risen with the beauty of 
an angel.* Marion had often asked 
questions about this story; but Rose al- 
ways replied that she had been forbidden 
to speak of it. When she saw any un- 
commonly brilliant bird or buttertly, she 
would sometimes exclaim: ‘‘Oh, how 
much that looks like Fairy Land!” But 





*There was a superstition, that whoever slept 
on fairy ground was carried away by the fairies. 
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when asked what she knew about Fairy 
Land, she blushed, and would not aj. 
swer. 

Marion thought a great deal about this 
‘‘Why cannot [I go to the Palace of 
seauty ?” thought she; ‘‘and why may 
not I bathe in the Immortal Fountain " 

One summer’s noon, when all was sti]! 
save the faint twittering of the, birds. 
aud the lazy hum of the insects, Marion 
entered the deep grotto. She sat downy 
on a bank of moss; the air around her 
was as fragrant as if it came from a bed 
of violets; and, with the sound of far-off 
music dying on her ear, she fell into 4 
gentle slumber. When she awoke, it was 
evening; and she found herself in a small 
hall, where open pillars supported a rain- 
bow roof, the bright reflection of which 
rested on crystal walls, and a golden 
floor inlaid with pearls. All round, be- 
tween the open pillars, stood the tiniest 
vases of pure alabaster, in which grew a 
multitude of brilliant and fragrant flowers; 
some of them twining around the pillars, 
were lost in the floating rain-bow above. 
The whole of this scene of beauty was 
lighted by millions of fire-flies, glittering 
about like wandering stars. While Ma- 
rion was wondering at all this, a little 
figure, of rare loveliness, stood before 
her. Her robe was of green and gold; 
her flowing gossamer mantle was caught 
upon one shoulder with a pearl, and in 
her hair was a solitary star, composed oi 
five diamonds, each no bigger than a pin’s 
point; and thus she sung: 

The fairy queen 
Hath rarely seen 

Creature of earthly mould 
Within her door, 
On pearly floor, 

Inlaid with shining gold. 
Mortal, all thou seest is fair: 
Quick thy purposes declare ! 

As she concluded, the song was taken 
up, and thrice repeated, by a multitude 
of soft voices, in the distance. It seemed 
as if birds and insects joined in the 
chorus—the clear voice of the thrush was 
distinctly heard; the cricket kept time 
with his tiny cymbal; and, ever and anon, 
between the pauses, the sound of a dis- 
tant cascade was heard, whose waters fell 
in music. 

All these delightful sounds died away, 
and the queen of the fairies stood pa 
tiently awaiting Marion’s answer. Cour- 
tesying low, and with a trembling voice, 
the little maiden said: 

‘Will it please your Majesty to make 
me as handsome as my little sister Rose ! 
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The queen smiled. ‘* [ will grant your 
| request,” said she, “if you will promise 
to fill all the conditions | pre pose. 

Marion eagerly promised that she 

would. 

‘The Immortal Fountain,” replied the 
be . queen, ‘Sis on the top of a high, steep 
hill: at four different places, fairies are 
stationed around it, who guard it with 
their wands. None can pass them ex- 
cept those who obey my orders. Go 
> home, now; for one week, speak no un- 
~ gentle word to your sister; at the end of 
* that time, come again to the grotto.” 
~) Marion went home light of heart. 
' Kose was in the garden, watering the 
~ flowers; and the first thing Marion ob- 
~* served, was that her sister's sunny hair 
had suddenly grown as long and beautiful 
as it had ever been. The sight made her 
angry; and she was just about to snatch 
~ the water-pot from her hand with an angry 
~ expression, when she remembered the 
> fairy, and passed into the castle in si- 
> lence. 

The end of the week arrived, and Ma- 
rion had faithfully kept her promise. 
Again she went to the grotto. The queen 
was feasting when she entered the hall. 
The bees brought honeycomb, and de- 
posited it on the small rose-colored shells 
which adorned the crystal table; gaudy 
butterflies floated about the head of the 
queen, and fanned her with their wings; 
the curculio and the lantern-fly stood at 
her side, to afford her light; a large dia- 
mond beetle formed her splendid foot- 
stool, and when she had supped, a dew- 
drop, on the petal of a violet, was brought 
for her royal fingers. 

When Marion entered, the diamond 
sparkles on the wings of the fairies faded, 
as they always did in the presence of any- 
thing not perfectly good; and, in a few 
moments, all the queen’s attendants van- 
ished, singing, as they went: 

The fairy queen 

Hath rarely seen 
Creatures of earthly mould 

Within her door, 


On pearly fluor, 
Inlaid with shining gold. 


_ “ Mortal, hast thou fulfilled thy prom- 
ses!” asked the queen. 

i I have,” replied the maiden. 

hen follow me.” 

Marion did as she was directed, and 
away they went over beds of violets and 
misnionette. The birds warbled above 
their heads, butterflies cooled the alr, 
and the gurgling of many fountains came 
with refreshing sound. Presently, they 




















came to the hill, on the top of which was 
the Immortal Fountain. Its foot was 
surrounded by a band of fairies, clothed 
in green gossamer, with their ivory wands 
crossed, to bar the ascent. The queen 
waved her wand over them, and imme- 
diately they stretched their thin wings, 
and flew away. The hill was steep; and 
far, far up they went; and the air became 
more and more fragrant; and more and 
more distinctly they heard the sound of 
waters falling in music. At length they 
were stopped by a band of fairies, clothed 
in blue, with their silver wands crossed. 

‘* Here,” said the queen, ‘* our journey 
must end. You can go no farther until 
you have fulfilled the orders [ shall give 
you. Go home now; for one month, do 
by your sister, in all respects, as you 
would wish her to do by you, were you 
Rose and she Marion.” 

Marion promised, and departed. She 
found the task harder than the first had 
been. She could not help speaking; but, 
when Rose asked her for any of her play- 
things, she found it difficult to give them 
gently and_ affectionately, instead of 
pushing them along. When Rose talked 
to her, she wanted to go away in si- 
lence; and, when a pocket-mirror was 
found in her sister’s room, broken into a 
thousand pieces, she felt sorely tempted 
to conceal that she did the mischief. But 
she was so anxious to be made beautiful 
that she did as she would be done by. 

All the household remarked how Ma- 
rion had changed. ‘‘ [love her dearly,” 
said Rose; ‘‘ she is so good and aimable.”’ 

‘*So do I,” said a dozen voices. 

Marion blushed deeply, and her eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. ‘‘ How pleasant 
it is to be loved,” thought she. 

At the end of the month, she went to 
the grotto. The fairies in blue lowered 
their silver wands, and flew away. They 
travelled on—the path grew steeper and 
steeper; but the fragrance of the atmos- 
phere was redoubled; and more distinctly 
came the sound of the waters falling in 
music. The course was stayed by a troupe 
of fairies in rainbow robes, and silver 
wands tipped with gold. In face and 
form they were far more beautiful than 
anything Marion had yet seen. 

‘* Here we must pause,” said the queen; 
‘the boundary you cannot yet pass.” 

‘* Why not /” asked the impatient Ma- 
rion. 

‘* Because those must be very pure, 
who pass the rainbow fairies,” replied the 
queen. 
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‘¢Am I not very pure?” said the mai- 
den; ‘‘all the folks in the castle tell me 
how good I have grown.” 

“« Mortal eyes see only the outside,” 
answered the queen; ‘‘ but those who pass 
the rainbow fairies must be pure in 
thought as well as in action. Return 
home —for three months never indulge an 
envious or wicked thought. You shall 
then have a sight of the {mmortal Foun- 
tain.” Marion was sad at he: art; for she 
knew how many envious thoughts and 
wrong wishes she had suffered to gain 
power over her. 

At the end of three months, she again 
visited the Palace of Beauty. The queen 
did not smile when she saw her; but in 
silence led the way to the Immortal 
Fountain. The green fairies and the 
blue fairies flew away,as they approached; 
but the rainbow fairies bowed low to the 
queen, and kept their gold-tipped wands 
firmly crossed. Marion saw that the 
silver specks on their wings grew din; 
and she burst into tears. “I knew,” 

said the queen,” that you could not pass 
this boundary. Envy has been in your 
heart, and you have not driven it away. 
Your sister has been ill, and in your 
heart you wished that she might die, or 
rise from her bed of sickness deprived of 
her beauty. Be not discouraged: you 
have been several years indulging in 
wrong feelings, and you must not wonder 
that it, takes many months to drive them 
away.’ 

Marion was very sad, as she wended 
her way homeward. When Rose asked 
her what was the matter, she told her she 

wanted to be very good, but she could 
not. ‘‘ When I want to be good, I read 
my Bible, and pray,” said Rose; ‘and I 
find God helps me to be good.” Then 
Marion prayed that God would help her 
to be pure in thought; and when wicked 
feelings rose in her heart ;, She read her 
Bible, and they went away. 

When she again visited the Palace of 
Beauty, the queen smiled, and touched 
her playfully with the w: und, then led her 
away to the lmmortal Fountain. The 
silver specks on the wings of the rainbow 
fairies shone bright, as she approached 
them, and they lowered their wands, and 
sung, as they flew away: 

Mortal, pass on 
Till the goal is won,— 
For such I ween 


Is the will of the queen— 
Pass on! pass on! 


And now every footstep was on flowers, 














a 


that yielded beneath their feet, as if thei; 


pathway had been upon a cloud. The ‘| 


delicious fragrance could almost be felt. 
yet it did not oppress the senses with jt 
heaviness; and loud, clear, and liquid, 
came the sound of the waters, as they 
fell in music. And now the cascade | is 
seen leaping and sparkling over crystal 
rocks. A rainbow arch rests above jt, 
like a perpetual halo; the spray falls jy 
pearls, and forms fantastic foliage about 
the margin of the fountain. It has 
touched the webs woven among the grass, 
and they have become pearl-embroidere( 
cloaks for the fairy queen. Deep and 
silent, below the foam, is the Immortal] 
Fountain, Its amber- colewed waves flow 
over a golden bed; and, as the fairies 
bathe in it, the diamonds on their hair 
glance like sun-beams on the waters. 
‘Oh, let me bathe in the fountain!” 
cried Marion, clasping her hands in de- 


light. ‘* Notyet,” said the queen. ‘Be. 
hold the purple fairies, with golden 
wands, that guard its brink!” Marion 


looked, and saw beings lovelier than any 
her eye had ever rested on. ‘* You can 
not pass them yet,’ said the queen, 
‘*(¢o home—for one year drive away all 
evil feelings, not for the sake of bathing 
in this fountain, but because goodness is 
lovely and desirable, for its own sake. 
Purify the inward motive, and your work 
is done.”’ 

This was the hardest task of all; for 
she had been willing to be good, not be- 
cause 1t was right to “be good, but because 
she wished to be beautiful. Three time 
she sought the grotto, and three times 
she left it in tears; for the golden specks 
grew dim at her approach, and the golden 
wands were still crossed, to shut her from 
the Immortal Fountain. The fourth 
time, she prevailed. The purple faire: 
lowered their wands, singing, 

Thou hast scaled the mountain, 
Go bathe in the Fountain, 

Risc fair to the sight 

As an angel of tight ; 

Go bathe in the Fountvin ! 

Marion was about to plunge in; but 
the queen touched her, saying, ‘‘ Look te 
the mirror of the waters. Art thou not 
already as beautiful as heart can wish!’ 

Marion looked at herself, and saw that 
her eye sparkled with new luster, that 3 
bright color shone through her cheeks, 
and dimples played sweetly about het! 
mouth. ‘I have not touched the In- 
mortal Fountain,” said she, turning, in 
surprise, to the queen. ‘‘ True,’ ’ replied 
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the queen; ‘ but its waters have been 
within your soul. Know that a pure 
heart and a clear conscience are the only 
immortal fountains of beauty.” 

When Marion returned, Rose clasped 
her to her bosom, and kissed her fer- 
vently. ‘I know all,” said she; ‘‘ though 
| have not asked you a question, I have 
been in Fairy Land, disguised as a bird, 
and | have watched all your steps. When 
you first went to the grotto, I begged the 
queen to grant your wish.” 

Ever after that, the sisters lived lov- 
ingly together. It was the remark of 
every one, ‘‘ How handsome Marion has 
crown. The ugly scowl has departed 
from her face; and the light of her eye is 
mild and pleasant, and her mouth looks 
so siniling and good-natured, that, to my 
taste, | declare, she is as handsome as 
Rose.” 


— AAAI tte 


The Empire of God. 


BY O. M. MITCHEL. 

We have passed from planet to planet, 
from sun to sun, from system to system. 
We have reached beyond the limits of 
this mighty solar cluster with which we 
are allied. We have found other island 
universes sweeping through space. The 
vreat unfinished problem still remains: 
Whence came this universe! Have all 
these stars which glitter in the heavens 
been shining from all eternity? Has our 
globe been rolling round the sun for 
ceaseless ages! Whence came this mag- 
nificent architecture, whose architraves 
rise in splendor before us in every direc- 
tion! Is it all the work of chance? I 
answer, No! It is not the work of 
chance! Who shall reveal to us the true 
cosmography of the universe by which 
We are surrounded ! It is the work of an 
Omnipotent Architect. 

Around us and above us rise sun and 
system, cluster and universe. And | 
doubt not that in every region of this 
vast empire of God, hymns of praise and 
anthems of glory are rising and_rever- 
berating from sun to sun, and from sys- 
tim to system,—heard by Omnipotence 
alone across immensity and through eter- 
nity. 

(Feb. 2.) 














Death of the Emigrant Leader. 


Ln the fog the sails are dripping, 
Mist lies thickly o’er the bay; 

On the masts suspend the lanterns— 
Sea and sky are leaden gray. 

Deadly weather! sickness breathing — 
Come to prayers with covered head, 
Women, come and bring your children: 

In the cabin see the dead. 


And the German peasant people, 
With the Boston seamen, go 
Down the ladder, bow their heads 
In the cabin small and low: 
There the pilgrims, new homes seeking, 
Sailing o’er the western sea, 
Find, in burial garments lying, 
The leader of their company. 


He had built of German firs 

The raft which all their chattels bore 
Along the Neckar to the Rhine, 

And down the Rhine to the seashore. 
The old man, with a heavy heart, 

Torn loose from his paternal ground, 
He said to them, ‘‘ We must depart— 

Another country must be found: 


‘‘In the west our day is breaking— 
Westward lies our morning red; 
Let us raise our log huts yonder 
Where freedom lives within a shed. 
Let us sow our sweat-drops yonder- 
Where they will not idly sleep— 
Yonder let us turn the clods 
Where he who ploughs may dare toreap. 


‘6, the old, unbroken forest, 
Let us all our households bear, 
Plant them mid the wide savannas— 
I will be your patriarch there. 
From our land, like those old shepherds, 
Famed in Bible-story going, 
Let our guiding, fiery pillar, 
Be the light forever glowing. 


‘¢ In that constant light confiding, 
I will lead you to your rest: 
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Happy, for my children seeing 

New homes rising in the west. 
Children, ’tis for you I travel— 

(Home would give these limbs a grave) 
"Tis for you I bind my girdle, 

And nerve my heart to cross the wave. 


‘* Up! away! your Goshen leaving, 
Like the men of olden day.” 

Ah! he only saw, like Moses, 
Canaan’s pastures far away! 

On the sea the old man died— 
He and all his wishes rest: 

Nor success nor disappointment 
More shall move his quiet breast! 


Now the men without a leader 
Come to give him to the deep: 
Children hide themselves in terror, 
While their mothers come to weep. 
And the men, with earnest faces, 
Gaze upon the foreign shore, 
Where the patriarch, old and saintly, 


Guides their pilgrimage no more. 


In the fog the sails are dripping, 
Sleeps the bay in misty gloom. 

sreathe a prayer—the ropesare slipping — 
Give him to his watery tomb. 

Tears are flowing, waves are plashing, 
Sea-birds scream above the dead. 

For tifty years he ploughed the ground; 
But “neath the billows rests his head! 


AAA A A 


LOVE IS POWER. 


WHEN one person expresses hatred to 
another, or attempts to injure him, the 
first fee Jing of the person so hated, or lia- 
ble to be injured, is usually of an angry 
kind. He hates in turn, or he stands in- 
dignantly up for his rights. This is nat- 
ural, just as it is natural for a child to 
creep before he can walk, or lisp before he 
can speak. But as creeping and lisping 
at lirst do not form any objection to walk- 
ing and speaking afterwards, so are these 
anvry feelings which so readily vecur to 
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us, no argument why we should not come 
to treat those who hate or injure us in aq 
different manner. If we always find that 
kindling up in anger, and returning eyj] 
for ev il, prolongs mischief to oursely eS as 
well as to the other party, but that we 
stop mischief, and make ourselves happy, 
by a kind and forgiving behavior, there 
is no reason why we y should not prefer the 
latter mode. The one plan is, in fact, as 
natural as the other, although with most 
persons it is not the one first thought of. 
But is it really best to treat our ene- 
mies kindly? This is the great question. 
We shall endeavor to prove that such is 
the case. 
It is a matter of common observation 
that, when unloving words or looks are 
resented by the like, a complete division 
takes place between the parties. The ha- 
tred of the first person is deepened: he 
becomes a more unpleasant neighbor than 
he was before. And, because bad words 
have been used to him, his pride is 
touched, and he determines to show no 
symptom of relenting. But if, on the 
contrary, the object of his antipathy had 
refrained from angry words or looks, and 
addressed him in a friendly manner, his 
first feelings, which were probably of a 
slight kind, would have given way, and he 
would have been at once reconciled. Thus 
the evil would have been cut short at the 
very first, and those would have been 
friends who otherwise would be sure to 
become enemies, perhaps for the remain- 
der of their lives. Now, if we consider 
how many disadvantages attend our hav- 
ing the ill-wili of our ‘neighbors, we shall 
be at no loss to see how important it is for 
us to prevent them by all proper means 
from becoming our enemies. And _ not 
only this, but let us also retiect on the sad 
fact, that our neighbor is unhappy in 
being our enemy; we are concerned to see 
that we do not become, however inno- 
cently, as we may think, the cause of his 
being haunted by unpleasant feelings. 
We are therefore bound, out of kindness 
to him, to act in such a way as to save 
him from the wretchedness of becoming 
our enemy. People will say it is difficult 
to be kind to one who has looked, of 
spoken, or acted hardly towards us. But 
a moment’s reflection on what are his in- 
terests in the case, will goa great way to 
enable us to check angry feeling, and to 
wl up the kind forgiveness which 1s so 
sure to win him to our friendship. — It is 
not, in reality, difficult to act in this way 
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when the other party has no just cause 
for being angry with us. The serenity of 
4 mind at peace with itself rather disposes 
us to be forgiving. Should the case be 
otherwise, and we feel any cause for re- 
roaching ourselves, then we are doubly 
called upon, by due expressions of con- 
trition, to do all that in us lies to restore 
the broken peace. Though the anger of 
the offended person should appear unrea- 
gonably great, still it is our duty to seek 
to appease it, so that permanent enmity 
should be prevented. . 

[t is equally evident that little or no 
cood is ever got by using force, or even 
threatening to use it, for the assertion of 
rights. Questions about right usually 
arise without any ill design on either side. 
The circumstances are usually such as to 
make it difficult to say how the right lies. 
At first there is mere difference of opin- 
ion on the subject. It would, then, be 
easy to come toa friendly agreement about 
it, or to find a friend to decide between 
the parties, to the satisfaction of both. 
jut if one shows undue eagerness about 
the matter, the other is apt to become 
keenly interested also. The selfish feel- 
inys are then called into play. If the 
love of property does not take the lead, 
pride will do so; and each thinks it would 
be disgraceful to give in to the other. 
Thus arise fights among children and sav- 
ages, wars among the so-called civilized 
nations, and lawsuits among individuals 


who think themselves Christians. Im- 


mense damage is the consequence to all, 
happiness is put to flight for the time, and 
often the object of dispute is lost to both 
parties. Now, if any one were to make 
a point of always trusting to reason and 
good feeling alone, if it became under- 
stood regarding him that he would take 
no other means of prosecuting his own 
interests, would it be for his hurt or his 
advantage! The just answer to this ques- 
tion, in our opinion, is, that a few very 
bad people would now and then take ad- 
vantage of his gentleness to injure him, 
but the most would act quite differently. 
Their benevolence, their sense of justice, 
their very pride would be engaged to 
make them treat the rights of that per- 
son tenderly. In the long-run he would 
find himself a gainer, if not in actual 
property,.at least in the comparative 
peace of his life; for he would have 
avoided many troublesome contentions, 
aid enjoyed a more than usual share of 
the exteem of the good, besides possess- 
ng, What is more precious than all, the 








consciousness of having done his best to 
promote sweetness, instead of sourness, 
in society. 





LOVE IS POWER—BETWEEN MAN AND MAN, 


An affecting and beautiful example oc- 
curs in the history of David. Pursued 
by Saul in the wilderness of Engedi, he 
was lying concealed with his few followers 
ina cave, when the king and his party 
entered. David might have killed the 
king, if he had chosen, and _ his friends 
advised him to doit. But he resolved 
upon a better course. He only cut off the 
skirt of Saul’s robe. When the king had 
departed, David followed and called after 
him. The rest may be told in the lan- 
guage of Scripture. ‘‘And when Saul 
looked behind him, David stooped with 
his face to the earth, and bowed himself. 
And David said to Saul, Wherefore hear- 
est thou men’s words, saying, Behold, 
David seeketh thy hurt? Behold, this 
day thine eyes have seen how the Lord 
had delivered thee to-day into my hand 
in the cave: and some bade me kill thee; 
but mine eye spared thee, and | said, I 
will not put forth mine hand against my 
lord; for he is the Lord’s anointed. 
Moreover, my father, see; yea, see the 
skirt of thy robe in my hand; for in that 
[ cut off the skirt of thy robe, and killed 
thee not, know thou and see that there is 
neither evil nor transgression in mine 
hand, and I have not sinned against thee: 
yet thou huntest my soul to take it. The 
Lord judge between thee and me, and the 
Lord avenge me of thee; but mine hand 
shall not be upon thee. As saith the pro- 
verb of the ancients, Wickedness_ pro- 
ceedeth from the wicked: but mine hand 
shall not be upon thee. After whom is 
the king of Israel come out ? after whom 
dost thou pursue ! after a dead dog, after 
a flea! The Lord, therefore, be judge, 
and judge between me and thee, and see 
and plead my cause, and deliver me-out 
of thine hand. And it came to pass when 
David had made an end of speaking these 
words unto Saul, that Saul said, Is this 
thy voice, my son David! And Saul 
lifted up his voice, and wept. And he 
said to David, Thou art more righteous 
than I: for thou hast rewarded me good, 
whereas I have rewarded thee evil. And 
thou hast showed this day how that thou 
hast dealt well with me: forasmuch as, 
when the Lord had delivered me into 
thine hand, thou killedst me not. For if 
aman find his enemy, will he let him gO 
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well away? Wherefore the Lord reward 
the good for that thou hast done unto me 
this day.” 

What took place on this occasion is ac- 
cordant with what we know of human 
nature in all ages and nations. Seneca 
relates an anecdote of the Roman emperor 


Augustus; which comes to precisely the 
sume purpose. After many plots had 


been formed against him, and suppressed 
by the usual forcible means, the emperor 
was informed of one planned by Cinna, 
for putting him to death when engaged at 
a sacrifice in the temple. He was greatly 
disquieted; and the more so, as a young 
nobleman, for whom he had a regard, 

‘as engaged in the conspiracy. It dis- 
tressed “Augustus to tind that the taking 
of his life should be thought good service 
by however small a portion of the Roman 
people. He also thought it would be 
better for him to die at once, than retain 
a life which only could be preserved by 
continually visiting others with death. 
Finding him so much troubled, his wife 
Livia entreated that he would for once 
hear awoman’s counsel. ‘* Do,” said she, 
‘like a physician who, when common 
remedies fail, trythe contrary. You have 
cot nothing hitherto by severity. Try 
now what merey will do. Forgive Cinna, 
who, being discovered, can now do you 
no harm. ‘The act will reward itself in 
reputation.” (It is a pity she thought not 
of superior motives. ) 

Augustus resolved to follow his wife’s 
advice. He called Cinna before him, and 
dismissing all attendants, told him that 
the plot was discovered. He then re- 
minded him of former clemency, and lec- 
tured him on the folly as well as wicked- 
ness of his design. ‘* Well, Cinna,’ said 
he at last, ‘‘ the life [gave you once as an 
enemy, { will now give you as a traitor 
and parricide, and this shall be the last 
reproach I shall ever address to you. For 
the time to come, there shall be no other 
contention betwixt you and me, than 
which shall outdo the other in point of 
friendship.” 

The intending parricide was confounded 
by this generosity. Promoted by Augus- 
tus to the consulship, he became faith- 
fully attached to him, and in the end 
made the emperor his heir. And this was 
the last cONSPLracy ever formed agaist Au- 
qustus, 

During the early years of the reign of 
Louis-Philippe in France, similar conspi- 
racies were of continual occurrence, and 

the intending assassin was invariably pun- 
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ished with death. At length a more mer- 
ciful plan was adopted; the criminal was 
only condemned to imprisonment. From 
that time, as in the case of Augustus, ut. 
tempts to cut off the king’s life totally 
ceased, 
To show the same principle in a totally 
different sphere of life, we quote ran 
the Manchester Times, of the late William 
rrant, of the firm of Grant Brothers, a 
man remarkable for the great liberality 
of his nature. ‘‘ Many years ago, a 
warehouseman published a scurrilous 
pamphlet, in which he endeavored, but 
very unsuccessfully, to hold up the house 
of Grant Brothers to public ridicule. 
William remarked that the man would 
live to repent what he had done; and this 
was conveyed by some tale-bearer to the 
libeller, who said, ‘Oh, I suppose he 
thinks I shall some time or other be in 
his debt; but I will take good care of 
that.’ It happens, however, that a man 
in business cannot always choose who 
shall be his creditors. The pamphleteer 
became a bankrupt, and the brothers held 
an acceptance of his which had been en- 
dorsed to them by the drawer, who had 
also become a bankrupt. The wantonly- 
libeled men had thus become creditors of 
the libeler! They now had it in their 
power to make him repent of his audacity. 
He could not obtain his certificate with- 
out their signature, and withont it he 
could not enter into business again. He 
had obtained the number of signatures 
required by the bankrupt law, except one. 
It seemed folly to hope that the firm of 
‘the brothers’ would supply the defi- 
ciency. What! they who had cruelly 
been made the laughing-stocks of the pub- 
lic, forget the wrong and favor the wrong- 
doer! He despaired. But the claims of 
a wife and children forced him at last to 
make the application. Humbled by 
misery, he presented himself at last at 
the counting-house of the wronged. Mr. 
William Grant was there alone, and his 
first words to the delinquent were, ‘ Shut 


the door, sir /’—sternly uttered. The 
door was shut, and the libeler stood 
trembling before the libeled. He told 


his tale, and produced his certificate, 
which was instantly clutched by the in- 
jured merchant. ‘ You wrote a pamphlet 
against us once?’ exclaimed Mr. Grant. 
The supplicant expected to see his parch- 
ment thrown into the fire. But this was 


not its destination. Mr. Grant took 
pen, and writing something upon the 


document, handed it back to the bankrupt. 
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He, poor wretch, expected to see ‘ rogue, 
scoundrel, libeler, inscribed; but there 
was, in fair round characters, the signa- 
ture of the frm. ‘We make ita rule, 
exid Mr. Grant, ‘never to refuse signing 
7 ihe certificate of an honest tradesman, 
TF and we have never heard that you were 
anything else.’ The tears started in the 
poor man’s eyes. ‘Ah, said Mr. Grant, 
‘my saying was true ! I said you would 
live to repent writing that pamphlet. I 
did not mean it as a threat. I only 
meant that some day you would know us 
~* better, and be sorry you had tried to in- 
jure us. I see you repent of it now.’ ‘1 
do, [ do? said the grateful man; ‘I bit- 
Fterly repent it.’ ‘Well, well, my dear 
* fellow, you know us now. How do you 
vet on! What are you going to do? 
The poor man stated that he had friends 
~* who would assist him when his certificate 
was obtained. ‘ But how are you off in 
the meantime?’ And the answer was, 
that, having given up every farthing to 
~ his creditors, he had been compelled to 
' stint his family of even common necessa- 
~ ries, that he might be enabled to pay the 
cost of his certificate. ‘My dear fellow, 
Ythis will not do; your family must not 
* suffer. Be kind enough to take this ten- 
pound note to your wife from me. There 
ithere, my dear fellow. Nay, don’t cry, 
it will be all well with you yet. Keep 
‘up your spirits, set to work like a man, 
and you will raise your head among us 
yet.” The overpowered man endeavored 
» in vain to express his thanks; the swell- 
> ing in his throat forbade words. He put 
his handkerchief to his face, and went 
out of the door crying like a child.” 

At a common school convention Dr. 
_ Cooley stated that, many years ago, a 

~ young man went into a district to keep a 
school, and before he had been there a 
week, many persons came to see him, and 
kindly told him that there was one boy in 
the school whom it would be necessary to 
whip every day; leading him to infer that 
such was the custom of the school, and 
that the inference of injustice towards 
the boy would be drawn whenever he 
should escape, and when he should suffer. 
he teacher saw the affair in a different 
light. He treated the boy with signal 
kindness and attention. At first this 
_ hovel course seemed to bewilder him; he 
could not divine its meaning; but when 
the persevering kindness of the teacher 
begat a kindred sentiment of kindness in 
the pupil, his very nature seemed trans- 
formed. Old impulses died, and a new 
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creation of motives supplied their place. 
Never was there amore diligent, obedient 
and successful pupil. Now, said the rev- 
erend gentleman, in concluding his nar- 
rative, that boy is the chief justice of a 
neighboring State. The relator of this 
story, though he modestly kept back the 
fact, was himself the actor. If the Ro- 
mans justly bestowed a civic crown upon 
a soldier who had saved the life of a fel- 
low-comrade in battle, what honors are 
too great for a teacher who has thus res- 
cued a child from ruin. 

Mrs. Child has related an instance of 
the benefits of the law of kindness in an 
affair approaching to the character of pub- 
lic. She tells us that, some years ago, 
she met a hard-working, uneducated me- 
chanic of the State of Llinois, who 
pleased her greatly by what he told her 
of his past life. He was one of the thirty 
or forty New Englanders who had, about 
twelve years before, associated themselves 
as friends of a Christian peacefulness, 
and gone forth to make a settlement of 
their own in the western wilderness. In 
their new home ‘‘ they were industrious 
and frugal, and all things prospered under 
their hands. But soon wolves came near 
the fold in the shape of reckless, unprin 
cipled adventurers; believers in force and 
cunning, who acted according to their 
creed. The colony of practical Chris- 
tians spoke of their depredations in terms 
of gentlest remonstrance, and repaid them 
with unvarying kindness. They went 
farther—they openly announced, ‘ You 
may do us what evil you choose; we will 
return nothing but good.’ Lawyers came 
into the neighborhood, and offered their 
services to settle disputes. ‘They an- 
swered, ‘We have no need of you. As 
neighbors we receive you in the most 
friendly spirit; but for us, your ocdupa- 
tion has ceased to exist.’ ‘What will 
you do if rascals burn your barns and 
steal your harvests? ‘ We will return 
good for evil. We believe this is the highest 
truth, and therefore the best expedience.’ 
When the rascals heard this, they consid- 
ered it a marvelous good joke, and said 
and did many provoking things which to 
them seemed witty. barns were taken 
down in the night, and cows let into the 
corn-fields. The Christians repaired the 
damage as well as they could, put the 
cows in the barn, and at twilight drove 
them gently home, saying, ‘ Neighbor, 
your cows have been in my field. | have 
fed them well during the day; but | 
would not keep them all night, least the 
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thildren should suffer for want of their 
milk,’ 

‘* If this were fun, those who planned 
the joke found no heart to laugh at it. 
By degrees a visible change came over 
these troublesome neighbors. They ceased 
to cut off the horses’ tails and break the 
legs of the. poultry. Rude boys would 
say to a younger brother, ‘ Don’t throw 
that stone, Bill! When I killed the 
chicken last week, didn’t they send it to 
my mother, because they thought that 
chicken-broth would be good for poor 
Mary?! I should think you’d be ashamed 
to throw stones at their chickens.’ Thus 
was evil overcome with good, till not one 
was found to do them wilful injury. 

‘* Years passed on, and saw them thriv- 

ing in worldly substance beyond their 
neighbors, yet beloved by all. From 
them the lawyer and constable obtained 
no fees. The sheriff stammered and 
apologized when he took their hard-earned 
goods in payment for the war-tax. They 
mildly replied, ‘ "Tis a bad trade, friend, 
examine it in the light of conscience, and 
see if it be not so.’ But while they re- 
fused to pay such fees and taxes, they 
were liberal to a proverb in their contri- 
butions for all useful and benevolent 
purposes. At the end of ten years, the 
public lands which they had chosen for 
their farms were advertised for sale by 
auction. According to custom, those who 
had settled and cultivated the soil were 
considered to have a right to bid it in at 
the government price, which at that time 
was one dollar twenty-five cents per acre 
But the fever of land speculation ch: sneced 
then to run unusually high. Adventur- 
ers from all parts of the country were 
flocking to the auction, and capitalists in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, were sending agents to buy up 
western lands. No one supposed that 
custom or equity would be regarded. 
The tirst day’s sales showed that specula- 
tion ran to the verge of insanity. Land 
was eagerly bought in at seventeen, 
twenty-five, and forty dollars an acre. 

‘*'The Christian colony had small hopes 
of retaining theirfarms. As first settlers 
they had chosen the best lands; and_per- 

severing industry had brought them into 
the highest cultivation. Its market value 
was much greater than the acres already 
sold at exorbitant prices. In view of 
these facts, they had prepared their minds 
for another remove into the wilderness, 
perhaps to be again ejected by a similar 
process. But on the morning that their 





lot was offered for sale, they obserye, 
with grateful surprise that their neigh, 
bors were everywhere busy among {}, 
crowd begging and expostulating— Don’ 
bid on the. Se lands ! These men have hee, 
working hard on them for ten yeay Fy 
During all that time they never did har, 77 
to man or brute. They are always ready 7 
to do good for evil. They are a blessiny 
to any neighborhood. It would be a gi 
and ashame to bid on their lands. Let 
them goat the government price.’ Thy 
sale came on; the cultivators of the soi] 3 
offered one dollar twenty-five cents, in 3 
tending to bid higher if necessary. By 7 
among “all. that crowd of selfish, reckley 7 
speculators, not one bid over them. With. 
out one opposing voice, the fair 
turned tothem? I do not remember, 
more remarkable instance of evil over. 
come with good. The wisest political 
economy lies folded up in the maxim oj 
Christ. 
‘¢ With delighted reverence,” says Mrs, 
Shild, ‘‘1 listened to this unlettered 
backwoodsman as he explained his phil- 
osophy of universal love. ‘ What would 
you do,’ said I, 
abond came among you, resolved to sti LY, 
but determined not to work? ‘ W: 
would give him food when hungry, shel- 
ter him when cold, and always treat hin 
as a brother.’ ‘ Would not this process 
attract such characters! How would you 
avoid being overrun with them. ‘ Such 
characters would either reform, or not re- 
main with us. We would never speak an 
angry word, or refuse to minister to ther 
necessities; but we would invariably re- 
gard them ‘with the deepest sadness, as we 
would a guilty but beloved son. Thisis 
harder for the human soul to bear than 
whips or prisons. They could not stand 
it; | am sure they could not. It would 
either melt them or drive them away. 
In nine cases out of ten, I believe i 
would melt them.’ I felt rebuked for my 
want of faith, and consequent shallow 
ness of insight. That hard-handed lx 





borer brought greater riches to my soul 7 


than an eastern merchant laden with 
pearls.” 


Let the name of Jesus obtain § 
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and dwell in thy heart. Phy 
fears will then vanish, as the early dew 


Thou shalt find peace 
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before the sun. 
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THE RIGHT MUST WIN. 


BY F. W. FABER, 





| Ou it is hard to work for God, 
- To rise and take his part, 
a Upon this battle-field of earth, 
~ ‘And not sometimes lose heart. 
by. 
~ He hides himself so wondrously, 
* As though there were no God; 
* He is least seen when all the powers 
> of ill are most abroad. 


| Or he deserts us at the hour 

| The fight is all but lost; 

b And seems to leave us to ourselves 
~~ Just when we need him most. 


ee 
% 


| s Yes, there is less to try our faith, 
~ In our mysterious creed, 

| Than in the godless look of earth 
> In these our hours of need. 


lil masters good, good seems to change 
> ‘To ill with greatest ease; 
| = And, worst of all, the good with good 


ls at cross purposes. 





| 

| = The Church, the Sacraments, the Faith, 
Their up-hill journey take, 

1a ly se here what there they gain, and, if 

; ——* We lean upon them, break. 





~ It is not so, but so it looks; 

s = And we lose courage then; 

| | And doubts will come if God hath kept 
' His promises to men. 






i. 


~ Ah! God is other than we think; 

~ _ His ways are far above, 

~ Far beyond reason’s hight, and reached 
Only by childlike love. 


The look, the fashion, of God’s ways 
~~ _ Love's lifelong study are; 

~FShe can be bold, and guess, and act 
> When reason would not dare. 





She has a prudence of her own; 
_Her step is firm and free; 
Yet there is cautious sclence too 
In her simplicity. 







Workmen of God ! oh, lose not heart, 
© But learn what God is like, 

















And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible. 


Blest too is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dare to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 


Then learn to scorn the praise of men, 
And learn to love with God; 

For Jesus won the world through shame 
And beckons thee his road. 


God’s glory isa wondrous thing, 
Most strange in all its ways, 

And, of all things on earth, least like 
What men agree to praise. 


As he can endless glory weave 
From what men reckon shame, 

In his own world he is content 
To play a losing game. 


Muse on his justice, downcast soul, 
Muse, and take better heart; 

Back with thine angel to the field, 
And bravely do thy part. 


God’s justice is a bed where we 
Our anxious hearts may lay, 

And, weary with ourselves, may sleep 
Our discontent away. 


For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


AAA 


SimeLiciry 1s Beaury.—The late Fitz 
Greene Halleck said: ‘‘ A letter fell into 
my hands which a Scotch servant girl had 
written to her love. Its style charmed 
me. It was fairly inimitable. [ won- 
dered how, in her circumstances in life, 
she could have acquired so elegant a style. 
{ showed the letter to some of my literary 
friends in the city of New York, and they 
unanimously agreed that it was a model 
of beauty and elegance. I then deter- 
mined to solve the mystery, and I went 
to the house where she was employed, 
aud asked her how it was, that in her 
humble circumstances in life, she had ac- 
quired a style so beautiful, that thg most 
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cultivated minds could not but admire it. 
‘Sir,’ says she, ‘1 came to this country 
four years ago. Then I could not read 
or write. But since then I have learned 
to read and write, but I have not yet 
learned to spell; so always when I sit 
down to writea letter, I select those words 
which are so short and simple that I am 
sure to know how to spell them.’ There 
was the whole secret. The reply of that 
simple-minded Scotch girl condensed a 
world of rhetoric into a nutshell. Sim- 
plicity is beauty.” 





We ———_——— 


TO MRS. W—. 


SHINGLEY. 


PLEASANT memories crowd upon me, 
Golden memories, bright and fair, 
Of the hours we’ve spent together, 
ri] ° ; 
Few and brief, although they were. 


Time has passed, as time e’er passes, 
And the summer months have hied. 

With their flowers, and scarlet berries, 
Which we gathered side by side. 


Winter chill, is now upon us, 
But it hath its beauties too; 

It is nature sweetly sleeping, 
But to wake to life anew. 


Smiling spring again will bring us 
All those things for which we sigh; 
Birds, and flowers, and fruit in plenty, 
When the winter has gone by. 


And our hearts will sing with gladness, 
While all nature seems to smile; 

We but prize those gifts the higher, 
That we lose them for a while. 


And I wouid that spring might bring me 
‘Thy companionship again; : 

For I feel that I am happier, 
That our meeting e’er has been. 


Friendship is a gem too precious 
To be lightly won and worn; 
But L fain would ask it of thee, 
Offering only mine in turn. 
—TUscoLa. 
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Maxims on the Inward Christian Lif. 


FROM FENELON. TRANSLATED BY PRop 
T. C. UPHAM. 


Or the love of God, there are varioy 
kinds. Atleast, there are various feel. 
ings which go under that name. 

There is what may be called merce 
nary or selfish love ; that is to say, tha 
love of God which originates in an ex. 
clusive and sole regard to our own hay. 
piness. Those, who love God with no 
other love than this, love him just a 
the miser loves his money, and just a 
the voluptuous man loves his pleasures; 
attaching no value to God, except as; 
means to an end; and that end is th 
gratification of themselves. Such love, 
if it can be called by that name, is uw. 
worthy of God. He does not ask it: 
he will not receive it. It is a love o 
one’s self rather than of God. In tli 
language of St. Francis de Sales, “ it is 
sacrilegious and impious.” 

There is another kind of love, whic 
does not exclude a regard to our ow) 
happiness as a motive of love, but whic) 
at the same time requires this motive 
to be subordinate toa much higher one, 
namely, that of « regard to God's glory. 
lt is a species of mixed state, mn whieh 
we regard ourselves and regard God at 
the same time. This love is not neces 
sarily selfish and wrong. On the cor 
trary, When the two objects of it, Goi 
and ourselves, are relatively in the righi 
position, that is to say, when we love 
God as he ought to be loved, and love 
ourselves no more than we ought to bi 
loved, it is a love which, in being pro 
perly subordinate, is unselfish and 1s 
right. 

Such love is approved by the Counc! 
of Trent; which declares that mixet 
love, involving on the one hand a re 
gard for our own happiness, and on the 
other a regard for God's glory, as the 
leading and principal element, is not 4 
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sin, but on the contrary is right and 
desirable. 

Of those persons who are subjects of 
the mixed love described in the latter 
part of the last article, all are not 
equally advanced. There are some 
whose desire or love for their own hap- 
piness 1s out of proportion to what is 
or should be their love to God. They 
love themselves; that is to say, they 
seek their own happiness, which is 
right ; but the love of themselves is 
not kept in proper subordination to the 
love of God. And this want of subor- 
dination varies, being in some persons 
creater and in others less. So that there 
are different degrees of advancement. 

MIXED LOVE, which includes as the 
objects of our regard both God and our- 
selves, becomes PURE LOVE, when the 
love of self is relatively, though not 
absolutely, lost in a regard to the will 
of God. This is always the case, when 
the two objects are loved in their due 


proportion. So that pure love 1s mixed 
love when itis combined rightly. 
Pure love is not inconsistent with 


mixed love, but is mixed love carried 
to its true result. When this result is 
attained, the motive of God’s glory so 
expands itself, and so fills the mind, 
that the other motive, that of our own 
happiness, becomes so small, and so re- 
cedes from our inward notice, as to be 
practically annihilated. Itis then that 
God becomes what he ever ought to be, 
—the center of the soul, to which all 
its affections tend; the great moral sun 
of the soul, from which all its light and 
all its warmth proceed. It is then that 
aman thinks no more of himself. He 
has become the man of a “ single eye.” 
His own happiness, and all that regards 
himself, is entirely lost sight of, in his 
simple and fixed look to God’s will and 
God's glory. 

So that we may make three distine- 
tions or degrees of love. The first is 
mercenary love, in which we propose to 
love God simply and exclusively as a 
means or instrument:to our own hap- 
piness. Such love, considered in a re- 
ligious respect, has no real value. It 
Feb.3 








is illusive, injurious, and destructive. 

The second is mixed love, in which 
we love God without ceasing to have a 
regard to ourselves. Our motives of 
action have not reached the true “ sim- 
plicity,”’—have not become one. When 
we would do good, “ evil is present with 
us.” Holy and selfish motives 
mingled together in various degrees. 

The third is pure love, in which the 
motive of our happiness, without being 
absolutely lost, is merged in that of love 
to God. We lay ourselves at his feet. 
Self is known no more ; not because it 
is wrong to regard and to desire our 
own good, but because the object of de- 
sire is withdrawn from our notice. 
When the sun shines, the stars disap- 

ear. When God is in the soul, who 
can think of himself? So that we love 
God, and God alone; and all other 
things IN and FOR God. 

In the early periods of religious ex- 
perience, motives, which have a regard 
to our personal happiness, are more 
prominent and effective than at later 
periods ; wor are they to be condemed. 
It is proper, in addressing even reli- 
gious men, to appeal to the fear of 
death, to the impending judgments of 
God, to the terrors of hell and the joys 
of heaven. Such appeals are recog- 
nized in the Holy Scriptures, and are 
in accordance with the views and feel- 
ings of good men in all ages of the 
world. The motives involved in them 
are powerful aids to beginners in reli- 
gion ; assisting, as they do, very much 
in repressing the passions, and in 
strengthening the practical virtues. 

We should not think lightly, there- 
fore, of the grace of God, as mani- 
fested im that inferior form of religion 
which stops short of the more glorious 
and perfected form of pure love. We 
are to follow God’s grace, and not to go 
before it. To the higher state of PURE 
LOVE we are to advance, step by step ; 
watching carefully God’s inward and 
outward providence ; and receiving in- 
creased grace by improving the grace 
we have, till the dawning light becomes 
the perfect day. 
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Holy indifference is not inactivity. 
It is the furthest possible from it. It 
is indifference to any thing and every 
thing out of God’s will; but it is the 
highest life and activity to any thing 
and every thing in that will. 

In that portion of the history of the 
church which relates to inward experi- 
ence, we not unfrequently tind accounts 
of individuals whose inward life may 
properly be characterized as extruordi- 
nory. They represent themselves as 
having extraordinary communications ; 
—< reams, visions, revelations. | With- 
out stopping to inquire, whether these 
inward results arise from an excited 
and disordered state of the physical 
system or from God, the important re- 
mark to be made here is, that these 
things, to whatever extent they may 
exist, do not constitute holiness. 

The principle, which is the life of 
common Christians in their common 
mixed state, is the principle which 
originates and sustains the life of those 
who are truly “the pure in heart,” 
namely, the principle of /aith working 
by love,—existing, however, in ‘the case 
last mentioned, in a greatly increased 
degree. This is obviously the doctrine 
of John of the Cross, who teaches us, 
that we must walk in the night of faith ; 
that is to say, with night around us, 
which exists in consequence of our en- 
tire ignorances of what is before us, 
and with faith alone, faith in God, in 
his Word, and in his Providences, for 
the soul’s guide. 

Again, the persons who have, or are 
supposed to have, the visions and other 
remarkable states to which we have re- 
ferred, and which are never to be con- 
founded with the state of holy love, are 
sometimes disposed to make their own 
experience, Imperfect as it obviously is, 
the guide of their life, considered as 
separate from and as above the written 
law. Great care should be 
against such an error as this. 
Word is our true rule. 

Nevertheless, it is an important prin- 
ciple in the doctrines of holiness, that 
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there 1s no interpreter of the Divine 








—— 


Word like that of a holy heart ; or, 
what is the same thing, of the Holy 
Ghost dwelling in the heart. If we 
give ourselves wholly to God, the Com- 
forter will certainly come, and take up 
his abode with us, and will guide us 
into all that truth which will be neces. 
sary for us. ‘Truly holy souls, there- 
fore, continually looking to God for a 
proper understanding of his Word, may 
confidently trust, that he will guide 
them aright. A holy soul, in the exer- 
cise of its legitimate powers of inter- 
pretation, may deduce important views 
from the Word of God, which would 
not otherwise be known ; but it cannot 
add anything toit. When the truth is 
thus made known, it is the business of 
the soul to co-operate with God with 
all its affections and all its strength of 
will, in the fulfillment of whatever he 
requires. 

Writers on the higher forms of in- 
ward experience often speak of aban- 
donment. The term has a meaning 
which is somewhat specific. ‘The soul 
in this state does not renounce every- 
thing, and thus become brutish in its 
indifference ; but renounces everything 
except God's will. 

Souls who are in the state of aban- 
donment (a state which is essentially 
the same with that which Protestant 
writers variously express by the terms 
selfrenunciationand inward crucifixion) 
not only forsake outward things, but, 
what is still more important, forsake 
themselves. 

Abandonment or self-renunciation is 


not the renunciation of faith, or of 


love, or of anything else, except sed/ish- 
He who abandons himself, by 
abandoning that in himself which ought 
not to be in himself, exists in God. 
He has gone through that trying and 
often terrible process, which suites and 
destroys the life of nature, and which 
is necessarily followed by a_ better, 
purer, and higher life. } 
The state of abandonment, or entire 
self-renunciation, is generally attended 
and perhaps we may say, is generally 


i088. 


| carried out and perfected, by tempter 
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tions more or less severe. We cannot 
well know, whether we have renounced 
ourselves, except by being tried on 
those very points to which our self- 
renunciation, either real or supposed, 
relates. One of the severest inward 
trials which we are called to experience 
is that by which we are taken off from 
all inward sensible supports, and are 
made to live and walk by faith alone. 
Pious and holy men who have been the 
subjects of inward crucifixion, often 
refer to the trials which have been ex- 
perienced by them. They sometimes 
speak of them as a sort of inward and 
terrible purgatory. ‘“ Only mad and 
wicked men,” says Cardinal Bena, 
“will deny the existence of. these re- 
markable experiences, attested as they 
are by men of the most venerable vir- 
tue, who speak only of what they have 
known in themselves.” 

The trials, which complete and which 
attest our abandonment to God, are not 
always of the same duration. The 
more cheerfully and faithfully we give 
ourselves to God, to be smitten in any 
and all of our idols, whenever and 
wherever he chooses, the shorter will 
be the work. God makes us to suffer 
no longer than he sees to be necessary 
for us. 

The trials which purify the soul in 
the higher stages of its progress are 
different in some degree, as would nat- 
urally be expected, from those which 
are incident to the life of beginners. 
They are more inward: they relate to 
things, which, in our earlier experience, 
would ‘hardly have attracted notice. 
They subject even our virtues to the 
test, and place our purity itself in the 
crucible, 

One of the principles in the doctrines 
of holy living is, that we should not be 
premature in drawing the conclusion, 
that the process of inward crucifixion 
Is complete, and that our abandonment 
to God is without any reservation 

The act of consecration, 
which is a sort of incipient step, may 
be sincere; but the reality of the con- 
secration in the full extent to which we 


whatever. 




















suppose it to exist, and which may pro- 
perly be described as abandonment or 
entire self-renunciation, can be known 
only when God has applied the appro- 
priate tests. Thetrial will show whether 
we are wholly the Lord’s. Those who 
prematurely draw the conclusion, that 
they are so, expose themselves to great 
illusion and injury. 


JOHN AND I. 


BY C. T. BATEMAN, A. M., OF ADRIAN. 


O! what a merry set were we 
When ruddy boys, long years ago. 
How wild we romped in thoughtless glee, 
And how we loved the fleecy snow; 
Our skates shone bright in winter light, 
Our limbs were strong, and spirits light. 


Ah! John, we’ve had some gleesome times 
At th’ old brown school-house in the dell. 
[ still recall the ringing chimes 
That echoed from the brazen bell; 
K’en now each well-remembered note 
Seems on the morning air to float. 


T'was there, too, John! we chose our girls; 
Your own with'eyes of azure light, 
Who wore her golden hair in curls; 
[ one with hazel eyes as bright, 
With face to me so sweet and fair; 
They both are gone, | know not where. 


How changed is all the world since then! 
The passing years have whirled us on, 
] 
And now we’re tall and*bearded men, 
Struggling with fitful fortune, John! 
And though the vict’ry seems afar, 
Hope is still our guiding star. 


How sadly now our band is broken! 
Far o’er the land it’s scattered wide; 
The sculptured stone, affection’s token, 
White gleaming on some green hillside, 
Tells where some well-remember’d face 
Hath found a quiet resting place. 


The war hath claimed its victims, too; 
Poor Charlie’s laughing eyes grew dim 
While bravely clad in Union blue; 
Dead! dead! he died mid battle’s din— 
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Died where the old flag rose and fell, 
Died where the cannon boomed his knell! 


Bright Harry, too, so sad his fate! 
With lost Sultana’s crew he died, 
Borne from the prison’s open gate 
‘Vo sink where ever rolls the tide 
Of mighty Mississippi’s waves, 
Over its dark, unfathomed caves. 


Yes, John! our band is broken now; 
And many a silv’ry voice is hushed, 

And grief hath saddened many a brow, 
And many a youthful hope is crushed, 

And many an airy castle bright 

Hath faded from our anxious sight. 


A few years more, how short they seem? 
When, wrinkled; gray and old, the last 

Of our bright band shall sleep to dream 
No more of joys and sorrows past; 

But sleep to wake perchance where youth 

[s coeternal with the truth. 


And now, dear John, we’ll ever pray 
Whatever fortune may betide, 
That in the future’s glorious day, 
With radiant soul’s all purified, 
We’ll meet once more, a joyful band 
In happy realms of spirit land! 


NAN 


The Sacredness of Marriage. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


| Weare very glad to publish the follow- 
trwe sentiments from the man who 
the 


ing 


made such a shocking mistake in 


tichardson case.—Epitor. | 

Men must overcome the causes of un- 
happiness within the household, or else 
endure them. ‘To open an easy and wide 
door out of wedlock, is to take the mis- 
ery off from two and put it upon society 
at large. The remedy must be applied at 
the door of entrance into wedlock, and 
not at the point of exit. Lf there were no 
command in Christianity, if men were left 
to frame statutes solely by the light de- 
rived from experience, it would be wise 
to make the wedding compact indissolu- 
ble except for dissolving vice and crime. 
As it is, in the growing laxity of the pub- 
lic conscience ,marriage is becoming like a 
mountain pool between two cascades. 
Men plunge into it headlong, whirl 
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around the sparkling circle, and go on 
their boisterous and troubled way. This 
is the wild way of animal life. The 


Lord’s way is the way of self-sacrifice, 
The household is God’s school, where two 
hearts are to be shut up and forbidden to 
go out until they have adjusted all their 
differences—and then they will not wish 
to go out. 


A Beautiful 


BY REV. W. 


il Illustration. 


M. PUNSHON. 

Some of you may have seen what | 
conceive to be an illustration of the grad- 
ual progress of sanctification in the soul, 
as | have, in nature’s bounteous king- 
dom. I stood, some years ago, on a 
bright summer’s day, at the meeting of 
the waters near the city of Geneva, where 
two rivers meet, but do not mingle—the 
Aar and the Rhone. One with its beau- 
tiful waters of heavenly blue, which it is 
almost worth a pilgrimage to see, and the 
other muddy, partly from the glaciers, 
of which it is largely composed, and from 
the clay soil which it upheaves, come 
meeting together from two several points. 
For miles and miles they go, with no bar- 
rier between them except their own innate 
repulsions; they meet, but do not mingle. 
Now and then one makes a slight en- 
croachment into the province of the other, 
but is speedily beaten back again. Like 
mighty rival forces of good and evil do 
they seem, and for a long time the strug- 
gle is. doubtful; but if you will look far 
down the valley into a quiet little nook, 
you find the Rhone has mastered, and 
covered the whole surface of the river 
with its own emblematfe and beautiful 
blue. I thought, as | stood there and 
gazed, that there was a grand illustration 
of the ultimate triumph of truth over 
error; and in meditating upon this vision 
of Ezekiel, and reading that those heal- 
ing waters shall flow into the sea and heal 
it, the scene rose up before me fresh and 
vivid, as if I had seen it yesterday, and 
as my own faith was confirmed, and my 
own apprehension quickened by the mem 
ory, | have sought in these few words to 
impart some of “the viv idness of the ap- 
prehension to you. ‘‘ Everything!”—oh! 
it is a beautiful thought, and I can rest in 
it because God has spoken it, otherwise 
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plague of my own heart would weigh 
me down; otherwise, the great, the giant 
temptations that impart to my soul a 
struggling bitterness which no stranger 
may know, might well cause me to des- 
pond, ‘ everything shall live whither the 
river cometh.” No impurity, no leprosy, 
no death which cannot be healed by the 
‘lowing of this life-giving river. 
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How to Write. 





CuLLEN Bryant, the poet 
gave to a young man, who 
sent him an article, the following excel- 
lent advice, which we would commend to 
all who would learn to write: 

My young friend, I observe that you 
have used several French expressions in 
your letter. I think, if you will study 
the English language, that you will find 
it capable of expressing all the ideas you 
may have. I have always found it so, 
and in all that I have written I do not 
recall an instance where [ was tempted to 
use a foreign word, but that, on search- 
ing, | found a_ better one in my own 
language. 

$e simple, unaffected; be honest in 
your speaking and writing. Never use a 
long word whena short one will do. Call 
a spade a spade, not a well-known, ob- 
long instrument of manual industry; let 
home be home, not a residence; a place a 
place, not a locality, and so of the rest. 
Where a short word will do, you lose by 
using along one. You lose in clearness; 
you lose in honest expression of your 
meaning, and in the estimation of all 
men who are competent to judge, you 
lose in reputation for ability. 

The only true way to shine, even in 
this false world, is to be modest and un- 
assuming. Falsehood may be a very 
thick crust, but in the course of time we 
will find a place to break through.  Ele- 
gance of language may not be in the 
power of all of us, but simplicity and 
straightforwardness are. 

Write much as you would speak; speak 
you think. If with your inferior, 
speak no coarser than usual; if with 
your superior, speak no finer. Be what 
you say, and within the rules of pru- 
dence. No one ever was a gainer by sin- 
sularity of words or of pronunciation. 
Che truly wise man will speak so that no 
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one will observe how he speaks. A 
man may show great knowledge of chem- 
istry by carrying about bladders of 
strange gases to breathe, but he will en- 
joy better health, and find more time for 
business, who lives on common air. 

Sydney Smith once remarked: ‘* After 
you have written an article, take your 
pen and strike out half of the words, 
and you will be surprised to see how 
much stronger it will be.” 


THE REFORMER. 


BY JOHN 


GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


ALL grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
[ saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 


The Church beneath her trembling dome 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm: 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With strange alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting in: 
Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 

To drown the din. 


‘* Spare,” Art, implored, ‘‘ yon holy pile; 
That grand, old,time-worn turret spare ;” 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 
Cried out, ‘* Forbear!” 


Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 
Leaned on his staff, and wept, to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 


Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold: 
‘Why smite,” he asked in sad surprise, 
‘* The fair, the old ?” 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam; 
Shuddering and sick of heart | woke, 
As from a dream. 


[.looked: aside the dust-cloud rolled— 
The Waster seemed the Builder too; 
Up springing from the ruined Old 
L saw the New. 
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Twas but the ruin of the bad— 
The wasting of. the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 


Calm grew the brows of him I feared; 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking day. 


The grain grew green on battle-plains, 
O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the 
cow; 
The slave stood forging from his chains 
The spade and plow. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 
And cottage windows, flower-entwined, 
Looked out upon the peaceful bay 
And hills behind. 


Through vine-wreathed cups with wine 
once red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 


Through prison walls, like Heaven-sent 
hope, 
Fresh breezes blew, and 
strayed, 
And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 


sunbeams 


Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
Glad school-girls, answering to the bell, 

Came crowned with flowers. 


Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
{ fear no longer, for [ know 
That, where the share is deepest driven, 
The best fruits grow. 


The outworn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone— 


These wait their doom, from that great 
law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 


Oh! backward-looking son of time!— . 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 




























So wisely taught the Indian seer; 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake by turns Earth’s love and fear, 
Are one, the same. 






As idly as, in that old day, 
Thou mournest, did thy sires repine, 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray, 
Shall sigh for thine. 








Yet, not the less for them or thou 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats! 





Take heart!—the Waster builds again— 
A charmed life old goodness hath; 
The tares may perish—but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things; all obey E 
His first propulsion from the night: S 
Ho, wake and watch!—the world is gray 
With morning light! 


JOSEPHINE. 


Re AS 


THE island of Martinique emerges in 
tropical luxuriance from the bosom 
the Caribbean Sea. A meridian sw) 
causes the whole land to smile in perei: 
nial verdure, and all the gorgeous flower 
and luscious fruits of the torrid zone 
adorn upland and prairie in boundless 
profusion. Mountains, densely wooded, 
rear their summits sublimely to the 
skies, and valleys charm the eye wit) 
pictures more beautiful than imagine 
tion can create. Ocean breezes evel 
sweep these hills and vales, and tempe' 
the heat of a vertical sun. Slaves 
whose dusky limbs are scarcely veile! 
by the lightest clothing, till the soil 
while the white inhabitants, supporte! 
by the indolent labor of these unpuil 
menials, loiter away life in listless leis 
ure and in rustic luxury. Far remove 
from the dissipating influences of Ew 
pean and American opulence, they dwe! 
in their secluded island in a state of # 
most patriarchal simplicity. 
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© soolkt 
' phine was the only child born of this 


‘ aunt. 
the little orphan appears never to have 
~ known a father’s or a mother’s love. 


_ wealthy planter. 
© and his energy of character, gave him a 
4 wide 
Es was remarkable 


2 


' Martinique at this time was very de- 


~ Renaudin there was 







“en subsequent life, gave a 


~ description of the wretchedness of the 
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About the year 1760, a young French 
4 ry 
officer, Captain Joseph Gaspard Tascher, 


> accompanied his regiment ot horse to 


this island. While here on professional 
duty, he became attached to a young 
lady from France, whose parents, for- 
merly opulent, in consequence of loss of 
property, had moved to the West In- 
dies to retrieve their fortunes. but 
little is known respecting Mademoiselle 


de Sanois, this young lady, who was 


married to M. Tascher. Jose- 
union. In consequence of the early 
death of her mother, she was, wlule an 
infant, intrusted to the care of her 


Her father soon after died, and 


Madame Renaudin, the kind aunt, 
who now, with maternal affection, took 
chargeof the helpless infant, was a lady 
of wealth, and of great benevolence of 
character. Her husband: wasthe owner 


_ of several estates, and lived surrounded 
by all that plain and rustic profusion 


of the 
His large possessions, 


which characterizes the abode 


influence over the island. He 
for his humane treat- 


-ment of his slaves, and for the sueccess- 


ful manner with which he conducted 
' the affairs of his plantations. 


The general condition of the slaves of 


eee a Te 


plorable; but on the plantations of M. 
as perfect a state 
pot contentment and happiness as is con- 
sistent with the deplorable institution 


# 
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of slavery. The slaves, many of them 
2 but recently torn from their homes in 
_ Africa, were necessarily ignorant, de- 
graded and superstitious. | 
nothing of those more elevated and re- 
= fined enjoyments which the cultivated 
“tind so highly appreciates, but which 


They knew 


ee . po 
are so often also connected with the 
~inost exquisite suffering. J osephine, 


very vivid 





/ “ves In general, and also of the peace 
. and harmony which, in striking con- 














trast, cheered the estates of her uncle. 
When the day’s tasks were done, the 
negroes, constitutionally light-hearted 
and merry, gathered around their cab- 
ins with songs and dances, often pro- 
longed late into the hours of night. 
They had never known anything better 
than their present lot. They compared 
their condition with that of the slaves 
on the adjoining plantations,and exul- 
ted in view of their own enjoyments. 
M. and Madame Renaudin often visited 
their cabins, spoke words of kindness to 
them in their hours of sickness and sor- 
row, encouraged the formation of pure 
attachments and honorable marriage 
umong the young, and took a lively in- 
terest in their sports. The slaves 
loved their kind master and mistress 
most sincerely, and manifested their af- 
fection ina thousand simple ways which 
touched the heart. 

Josephine imbibed from infancy the 
spirit of her uncle and aunt. She al- 
ways spoke to the slaves in tones of 
kindness, and became a universal favor- 
ite with all upon the plantations. She 
had no playmates but the little negroes, 
and she united with them freely in all 
their sports. Still, these little ebon 
children of bondage evidently looked 
up to Josephine as to a superior being. 
She was the queen around whom they 
circled in affectionate homage. The in- 
stinctive faculty, which Josephine dis- 
played through life, of winning the 
most ardent love of all who met her, 
while, at the same time, she was pro- 
tected from any undue familiarity, she 
seems to have possessed even at that 
early day. The children, who were her 
companions in all the sports of child. 
hood, were also dutiful subjects ever 
ready to be obedient to her will. 

The social position of M. Renaudin, 
as one of the most opulent and influen- 
tial gentlemen of Martinique, necessa- 
rily attracted to his hospitable residence 
much refined and cultivated society. 
Strangers from Europe visiting the 
island, planters of intellectual tastes, 
and ladies of polished manners, met a 
cordial welcome beneath the spacious 
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roof of this abode, where all abundance 
was to be found. Madame Renaudin 
had passed her early years in Paris, and 
her manners were embellished with that 
elegance and refinement which have 
given to Parisian society such a world- 
wide celebrity. There was, at that 
period, much more intercourse between 
the mother country and the colonies 
than at the present day. Thus Jose- 
phine, though reared in a_ provincial 
home, was accustomed, from infancy, 
to associate with ladies and gentlemen 
who were familiar with the etiquette 
of the highest rank im society, and 
whose conversation was intellectual and 
improving. 

It at first view seems difficult to ac- 


count for the high degree of mental 
culture which Josephine displayed, 


when, seated by the side of Napoleon, 
she was the Empress of France. Her 
remarks, her letters, her conversational 


elegance, gave indication of a mind 
thoroughly furnished with information 
and trained by severe discipline. And 


yet, from all the glimpses we can catch 
of her early education, it would seem 
that, with the exception of the accom- 
plishments of music, dancing, and 
drawing, she was left very much to the 


guidance of her own instinctive tastes. 
But, like Madame Roland, she was 


blessed with that peculiar mental con- 
stitution, which led her, of her own ac- 
cord, to treasure up all knowledge 
which books or conversation brought 
within her reach. From childhood un- 
til the hour of her death, she was ever 
improving her mind by careful observa- 
tion and studious reading. She played 
upon the harp with great E skill, and sang 
with a voice of exquisite melody, She 
also. read with a correctness of elocu- 
tion and a fervor of feeling which ever 
attracted admiration. 
her childhood was indeed bright and 
sunny, and her gladdened heart became 
so habituated to joyousness, that her 
cheerful spirit seldom failed her even in 
the darkest days of her calamity. Her 
passionate love for flowers had inter- 
ested her deeply in the study of botany, 
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and she also became very skillful in ey. 
broidery, that accomplishment whieh 
was once deemed an essential part of 
the education of every lady. 

Under such influences Josephine be. 
came a child of such grace, beauty, and 
loveliness of character as to attract. the 
attention and the admiration of all who 
saw her. There was an affectionateness. 
simplicity, and frankness in her man. 
ners which won all hearts. Her most 
intimate companion in these early years 
was a young mulatto girl, the d: aughter 
of a si: ave, ‘ond report said, with how 
much tenth it is impossible to know, 
that she was also the daughter of Cup. 
tain Tauscher before his marriage. Her 
name was Kuphemie. She was a year 
or two older than Josephine, but she 
attached herself with deathless  affec- 
tion to her patroness ; and though Jo- 
sephine made her a companion and 
confidante, she gradually passed, even in 
these early years, into the position of « 
maid of honor, and clung devotedly to 
her mistress through all the changes of 
subsequent life. Josephine, at — this 
time secluded from all companionship 
with young ladies of her own rank and 
age, made this humble but active- 
minded and intelligent girl her bosom 
companion. They rambled together, 
the youthful mistress and her maid, in 
perfect harmony. From Josephine’s 
more highly cultivated mind the lowly- 
born child derived intellectual stimvulus, 


and thus each day became a _ more 
worthy and congenial associate. As 


years passed on,and Josephine ascended 
into higher regions of splendor, her 
humble attendant gradually retired into 
nore obscure positions, though she was 
ever regarded by her truce arted mis- 
tress with great ‘kindness. 

Jose :phine wus a universal favorite 


with all the little negro girls of the 
plantation. They looked up to her as 


«a protectress whom they loved, and to 
whom they owed entire homage. She 
would frequently collect a 
them under the shade of the luxuriant 
trees of that tropical island, aud teael 
them the dances which she had learned. 
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and also join with them as a partner. 
She loved toassemble them around her, 
and listen to those simple negro melo- 
dies which penetrate every heart which 


can feel the power of music. Again, 
all their voices, in sweet harmony, 


blended with hers as she taught them 
the more scientific songs of Kurope. 
She would listen with unaffected in- 
terest to their tales of sorrow, and 
weep with them. Often she interposed 
in their behalf that their tasks might 
be lightened, or that a play-day might 
he allowed them. She was as much 
beloved and admired in the cabin of 
the poor negro as she was in her uncle’s 
parlor, where intelligence and retine- 
ment were assembled. This same char- 
acter she displayed through the whole 
of her career. Josephine upon the 
plantation and Josephine upon the 
throne—Josephine surrounded by the 
sable maidens of Martinique, and Jose- 
phene moving in queenly splendor in 
the palace of Versailles, with all the 
courtiers of Europe revolving around 
her, displayed the same traits of char- 
acter, and by her unaffected kindness 
won the hearts alike of the lowly and 
of the exalted. 

About this time an occurrence took 
place which has attracted far more at- 
tention than it deserves. Josephine 
was one day walking under the shade 
of the trees of the plantation, when she 
saw a number of negro children gath- 
ered around an aged and withered ne- 
gress, Who had great reputation among 
the slaves as a fortune-teller. Curiosity 
induced Josephine to draw near the 
group to hear what the sorceress had to 
say. The old sibyl, with the cunning 
which is characteristic of her class, as 
soon as she saw Josephine approach, 
whom she knew perfectly, assumed an 
wir of great agitation, and, seizing her 
hand violently, gazed with most earnest 
attention upon the lines traced upon 
the palm. The little negresses were 
perfectly awe-stricken by this oracular 
(isplay. Josephine, however, was only 
«mused, and smiling, said : 

“So you discover something 


very 
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extraordinary in my future destiny ?” 

“Yes?” replied the negress, with an 
air of great solemnity. , 

“Is happiness or misfortune to be 
my lot?” Josephine inquired. 

The negress again gazed upon her 
hand, and then replied, “ Misfortune ;” 
but, after a moment’s pause, she added, 
“and happiness too.” 

‘You must be careful, my good wo- 
man,” Josephine rejoined, “ not to com- 
mit yourself. Your predictions are not 
very intelligible.” 

The negress, raising her eyes with an 
expression of deep mystery to heaven, 
rejoined, “ I am not permitted to ren- 
der my revelations more clear.” 

In every human heart there is a vein 
of credulity. The pretended prophetess 
had now succeeded in fairly arousing 
the curiosity of Josephine, who eagerly 
enquired, “ What do you read respect- 
ing me in futurity? Tell me exactly.” 

Again the negress, assuming an air 
of profound solemnity, said, “ You will 
not believe me if I reveal to you your 
strange destiny.” 

‘“ Yes, indeed, I assure you that I 
will,” Josephine thoughtlessly replied. 
‘‘Come, good mother, do tell me what 
i have to hope and what to fear.” 

“On your own head be it, then. 
Listen. You will soon be married. 
The union will not be happy. You 
will become a widow, and then you will 
be Queen of France. Some happy 
years will be yours, but afterward you 
will die in a hospital, amid civil com- 
motions.” 

The old woman then hurried away. 
Josephine talked a few moments with 
the young negroes upon the folly of 
this pretended fortune-telling, and leav- 
ing them, the affair passed from her 
mind. In subsequent years, when toil- 
ing through the vicissitudes of her most 
eventful life, she recalled the singular 
coincidence between her destiny and 
the prediction, and seemed to consider 
that the negress, with prophetic vision, 
had traced out her wonderful career. 

But what is there sc extraordinary 
in this narrative? What maiden ever 
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consulted a fortune-teller without  re- 
ceiving the agreeable announcement 
that she was to wed beauty, and wealth, 
and rank? It was known universally 
and it was a constant subject of plan- 
tation gossip, that the guardians of Jo- 
sephine were contemplating a match 
for her with the son of a neighboring 
planter. The negroes did not think 
him half worthy of then adored and 
queenly Josephine. They supposed, 
however, that the match was settled. 
The artful woman was therefore com- 
pelled to allow Josephine to marry at 
first the undistinguished son of the 
planter, with whom she could not be 
happy. She, however, very consider- 
ately lets the unworthy husband ina 
short time die, and then Josephine be- 
comes a queen. ‘This is the old story, 
which has been repeated to half the 
maidens in Christendom. It is not 
very surprising that in this one case 
it should have happened to prove true. 

But, unfortunately, our prophetess 
went a little farther, and predicted that 
Josephine would die in a hospital— 
implying poverty and abandonment. 
This part of the prediction proved to 
be ntterly untrue. Josephine, instead 
of dying in a hospital, died in the 
beautiful palace of Malmaison. Instead 
of dying in poverty, she was one of the 
richest ladies in Europe, receiving an 
income of some six hundred thousand 
dollars a year. The grounds around 
her palace were embellished with all the 
attractions, and her apartments fur- 
nished with every luxury which opu- 
lence could provide. Instead of dying 
in friendlessness and neglect, the Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia stood at her 
bedside ; the most illustrious kings and 
nobles of Europe crowded her courts 
and did her homage. And though she 
was separated from her husband, she 
still retained the title of Empress, and 
was the object of his most sincere af- 
fection and esteem. 

Thus this prediction, upon which so 
much stress has been laid, seems to 
vanish in the air. I[é surely is nota 
supernatural event that u young lady, 




















who was told by an aged negress that 
she would be a queen, happened actually 
to become one. 

We have alluded to a contemplated 
match between Josephine and the son 
of a neighboring planter. An English 
family, who had lost property and rank 
in the convulsions of those times, had 
sought a retreat in the island of Mar- 
tinique, and were cultivating an adjoin- 
ing plantation. In this family there 
was a very pleasant lad, a son, of nearly 
the same age with Josephine. The 
plantations being near to each other, 
they were often companions and _play- 
mates. A strong attachment grew up 
between them. The parents of Wil- 
liam, and the uncle and aunt of Jose- 
phine, approved cordially of this at- 
tachment, and were desirious that these 
youthful hearts should be united, as 
soon as the parties arrived at mature 
age. Josephine, in the ingenuows art- 
lessness of her nature, disguised not in 
the least her strong affection for Wil- 
liam. And his attachment to her was 
deep and enduring. The solitude of 
their lives peculiarly tended to promote 
fervor of character. 

Matters were in this state, when the 
futher of William received an intima- 
tion from England that, by returning 
to his own country, he might, perhaps, 
regain his lost estates. He immediately 
prepared to leave the island with his 
family. The separation was a_ severe 
blow to these youthful lovers. They 
wept, and vowed eternal fidelity. 

it is not surprising that Josephine 
should have been in some degree super- 
stitious. The peculiarity of her life 
upon the plantation—her constant con- 
verse with the negroes, whose minds 
were imbued with all the superstitious 
notions which they had brought from 
Africa, united with those which they 

had found upon the island, tended to 
foster those feelings. Rosseau, the 
most popular and  universally-read 
French writer of that day, in his cele 
brated ‘ Confessions,” records with per- 
fect composure that he was 
sitting in a grove, meditating 


one day 
whether 
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his soul would probably be saved or 
lost. He felt that the question was of 
the utmost importance. How could he 
escape from theuncertainty | A super- 
natural voice seemed to suggest an ap- 
peal to a singular kind of augury. ‘I 
will,” said he, “ throw this stone at that 
tree. If I hit the tree, it shall bea 
sign that my soul is tobe saved. If I 
miss it, it shall indicate that I am to 
be lost.” He selected a large tree, 
took the precaution of getting very 
near to it, and threw his stone plump 
against the trunk. ‘‘ After that,” says 
the philosopher, “I never again had a 
doubt respecting my salvation.” 

Josephine resorted to the same kind 
of augury to ascertain if William, who 
had become a student in the University 
at Oxford, still remained faithful to her. 
She not unfrequently attempted to be- 
guile a weary hour in throwing pebbles 
at the trees, that she might divine 
whether William were then thinking of 
her. Months, however, passed away, 
and she received no tidings from him. 
Though she had often written, her let- 
ters remained unanswered. Her feel- 
ings were the more deeply wounded, 
since there were other friends upon the 
island with whom he kept up a corres- 
pondence ; but Josephine never received 
even a message through them. 

One day, as she was pensively ram- 
bling in a grove, where she had often 
walked with her absent lover, she found 
carved upon a tree the names of Wil- 
liam and Josephine. She knew well 
by whose hand they had been cut, and, 
entirely overcome with emotion, she sat 
down and wept bitterly. With the 
point of a knife, and with a trembling 
hand, she inscribed in the bark these 
words, peculiarly characteristic of her 
depth of feeling, and of the gentleness 
of her spirit: “ Unhappy William! 
thou hast forgotten me !” 

William, however, had not forgotten 
her. Again and again he had written 
in terms of the most ardent affection. 
But the friends of Josephine, meeting 
with an opportunity for a match for her 
which they deemed far more advanta- 





geous, had destroyed these communica- 
tions, and also had prevented any of 
her letters from reaching the hand of 
William. Thus each, while cherishing 
the truest aflection, deemed the other 
faithless, 

[To be continued. | 


GOD AS AN ORGANIC POWER. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D. D. 


Gop only is in and of himself infi- 
nitely and unconquerably healthy and 
vital—infinitely above all moral disease, 
all moral corruption. His emotions 
and affections, though infinitely pow- 
erful, are yet infinitely incorruptible, 
infinitely vital. His views of truth 
are infinitely perfect and well propor- 
tioned. There is in them nothing one- 
sided, nothing defective. His will is 
always in perfect accordance with truth, 
honor, right and love. 

Now, the mind of man, as well as of 
angels, has been so made that by his 
will and affections he can take root in 
God, and by sympathetic communion 
with Him come under the invigorating 
and health-giving influence of His 
mind, and its intellectual and moral 
power, as a constant spring and source 
of healthy, normal, and beautiful de- 
velopment. ‘Thus the mind is rooted 
and grounded in divine love and life. 
Nor does it glory in its own solitary or 
separate power, wisdom, or beauty, in 
anything that it does. There is a joy- 
ful consciousness of a pervadiug inilu- 
ence of God as the animating and de- 
veloping life of all. His life, his 
thoughts, his health, and his beauty, 
are seen in all. All things turn the 
mind back to him with new intensity 
of admiration and love, as the exhaust- 
less fountain of pure thought, of glo- 
rious conceptions, of unconquerable 
and incorruptible love. This is as truly 
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the original, normal and necessary law 
of life and perfection to the mind, as 
growth in the soil is to the plant or the 
tree. 

The deadly influence of pride con- 
sists in the fact that it uproots the 
mind from its native soil in God ; cre- 
ates in it a conceit that it has an inde- 
pendent power of — self-development 
from its own roots and stock, that it 
can bear good fruits solely from itself, 
and that it can deserve independent ad- 
miration for its deeds, for no part of 
which it is to account to any other 
mind. 

This deep and deceitful root of false- 
hood—for it is false as hell—often pro- 
duces much which has the aspect of re- 
ligion. It leads ‘to an outward choice 
of God and his cause, and to intense 
and zealous action for him in name, but 
for self in fact. For still it imwardly 
admires itself, and still thirsts for the 
outward admiration of others, for what 
it has done and can do. It never for- 
gets itself in a joyful contemplation of 
the glory of God; it does not see the 
divine glory in its own acts ; it has not 
an intense and all-absorbing desire that 
it should glorify God, and him alone, as 
the only true life, light, and perfection, 
of the universe; it has not a holy recoil 
from all man-worship, as much when 
directed towards itself as towards an- 
other; it is not content with an imward 
and secret consciousness of the favor of 
God, which makes reproach for his 
sake light and unimportant, and human 
favor of little moment except as a means 
of doing good. 

Nothing can be more delusive, noth- 
ing more fatal, than this idea of intel- 
lectual and moral power aside from God. 
The mind was made to live in the at- 
mosphere of some mind or minds, as 
truly as the body was made to live by 
breathing the outward air. If it is not 
primarily rooted in God, it will take 
root in some circle of minds whose ad- 
miration and favor it desires, and, with 
all its conceit, will be im bondage to 
them. And, as minds detached from 
God are of necessity involved in much 








— 
—— 


and fatal error, so, instead of being a 
sun to them, it is in fact darkened and 
eclipsed by their darkness. 

1. So long, then, as men feel and act 
in accordance with these principles, 
nothing can be perfected, whether in- 
dividual or social. The primary, the 
fundamental condition of perfect hu- 
man society, then, is, that the individ. 
ual mind be rooted in God, and that 
society is a result of the action of God, 
through individual minds, so that he 
shall organize society, and act through 
it by his all-pervading intellectual and 
moral influences. Then will all men 
act with an intellectual and moral 
power, freedom, and organic perfection, 
unknown before ; and yet the main- 
spring, the impulse, the regulating 
power of their action, shall be not in 
themselves, nor in human society, but 
in God. 

2. In the second place, since human 
society is thus to be primarily developed 
and perfected through the intellectual 
and moral power of God, it is essential 
that the real character of God, and the 
nature and laws of communion with 
hun, be truly and perfectly understood, 
so as to purge the world of the spurious 
religion of pride, the natural passions, 
and imagination, which has done more 
to dishonor God, corrupt the church, 
and injure the world, than all other 
causes combined. For when men are 
deluded, and satisfied with a counter- 
feit, the spirng of action and progress 
is broken. 

That eminent servant of God, Presi- 
dent Edwards, has well said that ‘it is 
by the mixture of counterfeit religion 
with true, not discerned and distin- 
guished, that the devil has had his 
greatest advantage against the cause and 
kingdom of Christ. It is plainly by 
this means, principally, that he has pre- 
vailed against all revivals of religion, 
since the first founding of the Christian 
church. By this he hurt the cause of 
Christianity, in and after the apostolic 
age, much more than by all the perse 
cutions of both Jews and _ heathens. 
The apostles, in all their epistles, show 
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4 THe applies the same remarks to the re- 
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) the selves much more concerned at 


former mischief than the latter.” 


3 Pvivals at and after the Reformation, 
: Band to those in this country. The 
‘whole of that preface is worthy of re- 


. 
Brow and prayerful perusal. 


~ But it will be found, on careful in- 
Squiry, that the deepest root of spurious 

vre Jigion, in all ages, has been false 

tie ws of the character of God, and of 

Tithe real nature and extent of legiti- 
Sn: ite communion with him. 

4 Nor need we wonder at this. God 

ah isa real character. ‘To this the mind 
got man in its normal state is correlated, 

“as perfectly as the bodily senses to the 
‘outer world. Now, it is only this true 
Bch: wacter of God whieh can thorough- 
‘ly reveal a man to himself, and show 
‘the extent to which sin has deranged 
and disordered his powers. This only 

“can give him a true idea what he ought 
to be, and what is the extent of his 
‘sins and corruption. Multitudes are 
living a false life, of sincere but de- 
_luded religion, because they are deeply 

gend fatally ignorant of the true God, 

Sand of the true law of life in him. 

x With a defective and one-sided view 

of the character of God, moreover, 

Pthere can be no full and mature devel. 
“opment of a normal Christian expe- 
‘rience. In order to exert its full 
power, the character of God ought to 
Ae fully seen, and in due harmony and 
“proportion, 

i The various parts of a true and ma- 
“ture religious experience should be 
ni alyzed and exhibited in their propor- 
“tions and relations, so that the Chris- 
“tian character shall he not only power- 
mul, but fully and symme trically devel- 
Oped in all its parts. 

4 Never was this of more importance 
Sthan at the present day. Romanism, 
oP antheism, Neo-Platonism, and infidel 
hatur: lism, are making delusive pre- 
“tenses of visions of God, and an emi- 
ent re ligious experience. Never, 
He ‘refore, was it more necessary, never 
“Hore indispe nsable, than now, in know 
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who and what God is, and what is a 


genuine and fully-developed Christian 


experience. 


PRISONS DO NOT EXCLUDE GOD. 


oe 


BY MADAME GUYON,. 


— 


STRONG are the walls around me, 
That hold me all the day; 

But they who thus have bound me, 
Cannot keep God away: 

My very dungeon walls are dea 

Because the God I love is here. 


They know, who thus oppress me, 

’Tis hard to be alone; 
But know not, One can bless me, 

Who comes through bars and stone: 
He makes my dungeon’s darkness bright 
And fills my bosom with delight. 


Thy love, O God! restores me 
From sighs and tears to praise; 
And deep my soul adores thee, 
Nor thinks of time or place: 
[ ask no more, in good or ill, 
But union with thy holy will. 


"Tis that which makes my treasure, 
"Tis that which brings my gain; 
Converting woe to pleasure, 
And reaping joy from pain. 
Oh, ’tis enough, whate’er befall, 
To ‘know, that God is All in All. 





A TALK WITH PARENTS. 


BY REV. T. L. CUYLER. 


I kNow thousands of parents who have 
received from God a child, and then they 
turn the young immortal into a dress- 
maker’s doll! As if God had not made 
the little creature beautiful enough, they 
must overload it with upholsterings of 
silk and laces, and then torture its grace- 
ful freedom into the tongs and screws of 
arbitrary fashion. Ona certain Sabbath 
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these parents brought their children to 
church, and formally devoted them to the 
Lord in baptism. But all the rest of the 
time they are consecrating their offspring 
to that other trinity—fashion, finery and 
folly! I tell you that this overdres ssing 
of the body strikes through into the heart. 
It poisons the mind with affectations and 
unchildlike greed of admiration and vain- 
glory. How can a stop ever be put to 
the crop of fops and fashions, if children 
are to be trained into foppery and cox- 
combery from their cradles! How can 
our children be taught self-denial, fru- 
gality, humility and spiritual-mindedness 
while their graceful forms are smothered 
under the artificial trappings of pride 
and extravagance ! Iam quite sure that 
when the sensible Hebrew mother ‘‘ made 
a little coat” for her lovely boy, she re- 
membered that he was ‘‘ lent unto the 
Lord,” and not to the ‘‘ lust of the eye 
and the pride of life.” 

sut there is another meaning which | 
wish to give this ‘‘little coat.” In the 
Bible, dress is an emblem of character. 
Christianity 1s spoken of as a raiment; 
we are exhorted to ‘‘ put on Christ,” to 
be ‘‘ clothed with humility,” and to keep 
our garments unspotted from the world. 
Nor is it a mere pun—a playing with sa- 
cred words to remind you that habit both 
signifies dress and signifies the disposition 
of the mind and its tendency to evil or 
good. The habit of doing right is the 
essence of godliness. 

Now we parents not only clothe our 
little ones; we also provide, in no small 
degree, the habits of their souls. We 
help to clothe them in garments of light 
and loveliness, or else in garments of sin 
and sorrow and shame. We make for 
them coats which no moth can consume 
—coats which they shall be wearing after 
we have mouldered into dust! Our chil- 
dren put on the example we set, and wear 
it. Not only what we say, but what we 
do, will be repeated in their opinions and 
their conduct. Our character streams 
into our children. It enters into their 
eyes and through their ears every mo- 
ment. How quick they are to copy us! 
No photogr aphic plate is more sensitive 
to the images which lodge there. Our 
dissimulations make them tricky and de- 
ceitful. If a boy is handled har shly, and 
jerked vito obedience, he will likely turn 
out a sulky, obstinate cereature; he will 
be just what our impatient rudeness 
makes him. If malicious tattle sour our 
conversation at the table, our children’s 











‘teeth will be set on edge.” lf we talk 
only ‘‘money, money, money,” they wil) 
be greedy for sharp bargains. If we tal, 
‘* horses,” and ‘*‘ base- “ball,” and race. 
courses, etc., they will be on fire with , 
rage for sporting. If we give our boys , 
dollar for the toy-shop or places of amuse- 
ment, and only a dime for the contriby. 
tion-box, we shall teach them that gelf. 
indulgence is of ten times more import. 
ance than charity. If we live for the 
world, they will die for the world, and }yp 
lost forever! The mind-garments which 
we weave they will wear. Long after we 
are dead, our children will be clothed jy 
habits we helped to fashion. 

My fellow-parents, we are weaving ou 
children’s habits every hour. We do j it 
as clothes are made, stitch by stitch. We 
do it by little things and through uncon. 
scious influences. We are making the 
‘*little coats” which shall be worn not 
only in this world, but in the world to 
come! Oh, how much depends on us 
whether they should ‘‘ walk in white” 
among the glorified in Heaven! The 
property we can leave our children may 
be small indeed. We may not. afford 
them an expensive education. But day 
by day we can be prayerfully, patiently 
weaving for them that garment of good- 
ness which shall grow brighter and 
brighter until they ‘put on the shining 
rainent like unto those before the Throne. 
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THE REAL PRESENCE. 


In a Christmas article, Rev. T. K. 
Beecher remarks: 

He came. He will come again. Past, 
future! How about to-day , Is Jesus a 
person historic and prophetic only ! Shall 
we celebrate a grand event long ago, his 
birth? Shall we pray for a erander event 
to come, his glorious appearing the second 
time unto “salvation ? Is all between 
these two events to be a long monotony, 
during which the church can make music 
of two tones only—he came, he will come! 

Where two or three are gathered to 
gether in my name there am I in the 
midst of them—said he. I will not leave 
you comfortless, I will come unto you;— 
said he again. Lo, I am with you al 
ways, even unto the end of the world: 
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a aid he still again. And from heaven he 
Phas spoken : If any man hear my voice 
nd open the door, [ will come into him 
md sup with him, and he with me. These, 
Sd similar sayings of Jesus, are trite 
Lith much quoting. But who and where 
Christian believers that find Jesus 


mare the : 
and recogniza- 


Christ to-day, personally 
Sebly present. — a 
‘, very large church asserts and insists 
shat Jesus is personally present in her, at 
every sacrament of the eucharist. The 
Btrue substance of his body and _ blood, 
Fithough not the accidents or phenomena 
» oj it) is really present, and virtue proceeds 
Fiyom it, justifying anew every true be- 
Sjiever. Here is a present Lord. A Savior 
> perpetually with his church. 

But it is not a ‘‘ real presence.” Itisa 
T devout fancy—a pious illusion. If in 
the very thrill of their silent adoration 
> of the host, the word should pass through 
the house that ‘‘ Jesus himself is im the 
street walking and talking like folks !” at 
once priest and people would leave their 
adorable ‘‘ host and real presence,’ and 
rush out to see his more real face, enjoy 
his smile and touch his garment. There 
>is a presence of the Lord which would 
' satisfy the Pope himself better than what 
~ he now calls the ‘‘ real presence.” 
~ He whoin good faith denies himself 
~ and takes up his cross daily and follows 
» Jesus; and continues in this course until 
it becomes an actual and habitual laying 
> down of his own life;—such an one will 
> attain an experience of Jesus Christ such 
> as will satisfy all the sayings and promises 
~ contained in the New Testament. There 
' is aliteral coming of the Lord to each and 
' every literal believer; a dreamy coming 
to a dreaming believer; a sacramental 
coming to every church believer; and no 
commg at all to a non-believer, until he 
comes with shouts of angels and trump of 
God to judgment. 
sg If any man fail to find an intelligible 
| tultillment of our Lord’s premises, the 
© cause of the failure isin the man, not in 
the Lord nor in the promises. They are 
Yea and Amen always. Better than the 
coming of God in the child Jesus at that 
trst Christmas! Better than the coming 
ot God by his Christ son in the day ap- 
aCe ig ingtlers TTOW, mayhap a 
me 8 hence ! Better than any 

a the great Advents, is the coming 
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4 tang the Redeemer to abide with the 
| ; uul soul, who, hearing his voice, 
4 rag the door and admits him. A posi- 
on ey, 


personal, consciousness,—now I am 














cared for, companied and kept by the great 
Shepherd, who is gathering his chosen ones 
out of all the world ;—is worth more than 
all memories of Bethlehem, more than all 
expectations of his glorious appearing. 
‘¢ He came, he will come again,” every 
Bible-reader can see and say so much. 
He has come and is abiding with me; isa 
voice of contentment which none can 
utter save the Christian who has sought 
and found the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding. 

Liu them, said Jesus; and he meant 
precisely what he said. 


Excellent Advice Given by Friends to 
their Members. 





Be in the frequent practice of waiting 
upon God in retirement, with prayer and 
supplication, honestly examining your- 
selves as to your. growth in grace, and 
your preparation for the life to come. 
Live in love as Christian brethren, ready 
to be helpful one to the other, and to 
sympathize with each other in the trials 
and afflictions of life. Follow peace with 
all men, desiring the true happiness of 
all; and be liberal to the poor, endeavor- 
ing to promote their temporal, moral and 
religious well-being. Maintain strict in- 
tegrity in all your transactions in trade, 
and in your other outward concerns, re- 
membering that you will have to answer 
for the mode of acquiring and the manner 
of using your possessions. Watch, with 
Christian tenderness, over the opening 
minds of your offspring; inure them to 
the habit of self-restraint and filial obe- 
dience; carefully instruct them in the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and 
seek for the ability to imbue their minds 
with the love of their Heavenly Father, 
their Redeemer, and Sanctifier. The 
best recreation of a Christian is the relief 
of distress. Warn those that are rich in 
this world that they apply not the bless- 
ings of God to the indulging of their ap- 
petites in pleasure and vanity; but that 
they be ready to do good, and to commu- 
nicate to those who are in necessity. 
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Cuanity.—A painter was once engaged 
upon a likeness of Alexander the Great. 
In the course of his battles, Alexander 
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had received an ugly scar on the side of 
his face. The artist was desirous of giv- 
ing a correct likeness of the monarch, 
and at the same time desirous of hiding 
the scar. It was a difficult task to ac- 


complish. At length he hit upon a happy 
expedient. He painted him in a reflective 
attitude, his hand placed against his 


head, while his finger covered the scar. 

The best men are not without their 
failings, their scars—but do not dwell 
upon them. In speaking of them to 
others adopt the painter’s expedient, and 
let the finger of love be placed upon the 
scar. 








A WAY TO DO GOOD. 





ALREADY quite a number of benevo- 
lent friends have donated money to send 
the Misce.nany to the Sabbath Schools 
of the freedmen of the South. 
now learning to read very rapidly. The 


They are 


MisceLLaANy we think just the work to 
lead them toa thirst for knowledge and 
an elevated life. It is published in a 
style to be extensively read. For every 


to one dollar, we will 
furnish the MIsceLLANY 


five dollars, down 
to these schools 
Let 


any one, who will, get up a subscription 


according to the amount donated. 


for this purpose. 
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Since the issue of the last num- 
ber, the subscription for the MisceLLany 
has run up very fast. Let every friend 
work for it, with a lttle perseverence, 
and by next January we shall have at 
least 5,000 subscribers. We now publish 
2,000, and shall probably be able to fur- 


nish back numbers until May or June. 
ERAN te 


j=" From the many favorable notices, 
we publish the following from the Courier, 
Ohio: 

‘* We have received from the publisher, 
the first number of WeLuMan’s Misce.- 
a monthly magazine, devoted to 


KMlmore, 





™~ 





literature; national in its character ang 
patronage. Published by J. K. Wel, 
man, Adrian, Mich. 

‘It is a very neatly printed magazine. 
and is full of ‘* Live thoughts from th, 
best thinkers.” All Christians, withoy; 
regard to sects or belief, and all men of 
culture and refinement, who love a high 
standard of literature, will find in this 
magi wine what they have long sought 
for.” 


- AINA II te 


Aut seem very much pleased with the 
beautifully printed pages of the Miscrr. 
LANY. The type is new, and the print. 
ing executed in the best manner. We 
were never able to get printing done in q 
style equal to this in Michigan before. 
Messrs. Applegate & Fee, the editors and 
proprietors of the Adrian Times and Ep. 
positor, are the proprietors of this very 
perfect printing concern. See their card 
on the 4th page of MIscELLANY cover. 


r ——— MAPPING EFA —— — 


THe MIscELLANY for a few months ty 
come, will be mailed the last part of 
the month. tn order to obtain a goo 
paying circulation the first year, the 
editor, personally, 1 is spending the most 
of his time in visiting different parts of 
the country, obtaining subscribers and 
agents. By his efforts alone he is run- 
ning up the subscription at the rate of 
3,000, or more,a year, This, all will 
see, means hard work. Now, kind 
reader, will you not share with us in 
this work and_ glorious reward! 
Some have done nobly already. We 
thank them. The cause of spreading 
that which elevates the world, is goo 
enough formen or angels. 


ww AAA 


Au will be pleased with the poem, 
“John and J,” by C. T Bateman. Mr. 
Bateman is the Superintendent of the 
Schools of this county. 
as we can learn, very popular in his 
place. He is a thorough scholar, 4 
csood writer and a_ true poet. He will, 
we are happy to say, become a regula! 
contributor to the MISCELLANY. 
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